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From the point of view of influencing the Genera! 


Election, the most important of Mr. Churchill's conces- 
sions, in our opinion, is the granting to agricultural land 
and buildings of immediate relief from the remaining 
portion of the rates. Derating, to judge from all the 
signs, is going to be so great a success, that it is a thousand 
pities that the derating of industry as a whole cannot 
be effected till October. There is, of course, an immense 
amount of work to be done in cataloguing those produc- 
tive industries which will be entitled to relief. If the 
work is done by October Ist the officials will not only 
have done all that can be expected of them, but will 
he entitled to great credit for their despatch. Fortunately 
for agriculture the necessary information had been pro- 
vided by previous partial derating schemes. 
* a ad * 

Among other reductions of taxation the following 
must be noted. The duty on motor goods vehicles 
between two and two and a half tons is reduced from 
£40 to £35, with a rebate of 20 per cent. for vehicles 
fitted with pneumatic tyres. The rebate is very wisely 
designed to save the wear and tear of the roads. For 
motor cycles not exceeding 224 ]b. in weight the future 
duty is to be £1 10s. The previous maximum of weight 
for the thirty-shilling duty was 200 lb. The on-licence 
duties on public houses are to be reduced by 25 per cent. 
from October Ist. Off-licence holders in England and 
Wales will in future be allowed to sell single half-bottles 
of spirits. This is called * getting rid of D.O.R.A.” 
by some newspapers which forget that Mr. Lloyd George's 
pre-War legislation provided for the sale of quart bottles 
only. The cost in the present vear to the Treasury 


will be £950,800. 


* * 


A reduction of harbour dues, which have weighed ve ry 
heavily on fishermen in the herring industry, will cost 
£30,000 in the present vear. Finally, we must mention, 
as an important part of the Government's development 
schemes, the increase of the percentage grants for road 
improvements and construction. For Class A roads 
the grant will be increased to 60 per cent., and for other 
roads to 50 per cent. This, in conjunction with the de- 
creased taxation on the light D ypular class of motor goods 
vehicles, will mean greater freedom for that rapid and 
cheap local transport which is so stimulating for trade 
As the Finance Bill as a whole could not be ready for the 
Royal Assent before the Genera! Election, there are to b 
two Bills, the first of which (containing the necessary 
revenue clauses) will be passed by the present Parliament. 


*% * - * 


In Tuesday's debate Mr. Snowden, after attacking 


the “ barefaced bribe r\ ” of the sudget, turned to Mr. 
Churchill's debt settlements with France and Italy. He 
described these as “ shameful.” IIe declared that 
France had “ bilked her national obligations ~ and 


ruined many trusting Englishmen who patriotically, and 
in all innocence, had subscribed to French funds. It 
was not that Mr. Churchill could not have made better 
terms: America had secured better terms from both 
France and Italy. If they could afford to pay America 
they could afford to pay us. No doubt many people, 
both Unionists and Liberals, agree with Mr. Snowden 
that Mr. Churchill made a bad bargain. And it is also 
true that the French transaction, not having been ratified, 
is not final. Such facts, however, do not in any way 
extenuate the indiscretion of Mr. Snowden in insulting 
France and spreading ill-feeling between the Allies. And 
he was guilty of something worse than his attack upon 
France and Italy when he proceeded to denounce the 
Balfour Note. That, in a special sense, has been accepted 


an unchanging basis of our financial policy — the 


understanding that Great Britain will 
from her Allies and from German Re; 

than she has to pay to America. Mr. 
mediately pointed out th 


sravity of M 


language, but was unable to make him 


“s * a * 
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as I hold the position I do, there shall be no ré 
but when Mr. Churchill pressed him aga 


+] 7 


to say whether those words meant th 
the solemn contract of the Balfour Note ] 


The debate ended with such a party oy 





Churchill as he has never had in his life. La 
in defiance. The House dispersed tu t 
was a very bad day in the management of the O 
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surely they are justified in expecting the 
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aK * OK OK 
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fear of the Native Princes that their Stat 
without their consent under a new 
India responsibl to an Indian Legislature 
plainly expres the opinion that m 
should be made without the cons 


af K * 


kor the rest, the Commiitte say tha 
India may have the right to set up a Cus 
which involves the States, any system which |] 
sanction of the States and confers no ben 
is a “real and substantial grievance whiel 
remedy.” In fine, the case put forward by 
Princes, who for the first time in their hi 


spoken with one voice, has substantially pr 


the Butler Committee. This is an important i 
the Simon Commission. Before we leave Indian 


we must add that the Viceroy, at the end of la 


overrode, as he wes virtually bound to do, th 
ruling of Mr. Patel that the Public Safety Bill 
be debated in the Legislative Assembly uhtil t 


CO 


he ¢ 


had disposed of all the cases against Communist 


* * * * 


At a full committee meeting of the Reparations 


on Tuesday an amended schedule of claims by 
ereditor Powers was pres¢ nted to Dr. Schacht 
cussed. The German delegate still maintains 
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The Budget 


CHURCHILL, apart from his seizure of 
reduction of debt, has produced what Mr. Gladstone 
Budget. It is a Budget 


which, for the greater part, pays its way, and it takes 


might have called a “ sound ” 
a very long step towards ensuring what the Liberal 
Party of a former day sect high in its list of desirable 
a “free breakfast table.” The audience in the 
House of Commons, listening to Mr. Churchill's eulogy 
of those who are low down in the list of the Income-Tax 


things 


paying class, of their brains which support the intellee- 
tual standard of the whole nation, of their self-restraint 
in luxury, and of their business and professional capacity, 
must have supposed that he was leading up to a remission 
of the 


claims 


Income Tax. But not so; he passed over their 


strong though they are— and preferred to give 
relief to a still poorer class which is conscious week by 
week of the the household 


expenses by 4d. in the price of a pound of tea. 


great difference made in 

Mr. Churchill's appropriation of the surplus is_ his 
third successive violation of the old tradition that every 
Budget should exist, as it were, in a watertight compart- 
ment without financial relation to its predecessors or 
Mr. Churchill may argue that there is much 
to be said for building up such a continuity of policy 


successors. 


as has been found possible and advantageous in other 
We should like to see the whole matter reasoned 
out ; we are open to conviction, but at present we cannot 


fields. 


feel that sufliciently good reasons have been given for 
a procedure which is comparable to that in private life 
of living on one’s expectations. 


The critics of the Budget have said that it is an 
* electioneering manifesto. Mr. Snowden has even 


called it “* mere bribery.” We shall believe in the sincerity 
of such criticisms when it isdemonstrated that any political 
party would refrain from 
taxation on the ground that the remission might be 
popular. This kind of objection is, to be blunt, mere 
stuff and nonsense. The Labour Party and the Liberals 
the 


promises which they hope will be 


remitting a burdensome 


have been ground-baiting whole country with 


attractive for 
Mr. Churchill, who has a reputa- 
tion for being spectacular, was expected by many people 


too 


the electors to refuse. 


to produce some startling proposal which would make 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George green with envy. 
In the event the only startling thing about his Budget 
Ile 


have ealled 


is that he has refrained from any sort of display. 
had to make the choice between what 
Budget—a Budget 


for trade at many points 


we 
a sound which provides stimulus 
and a huge sceni¢ financial 
structure which would eclipse the Opposition schemes 
in size, colour and speculative quality. 

Almost the best part of Mr. Churchill's speech, though 
it involved a long and general retrospect which is unusual 
in Budget speeches, was that in which he showed how 
ths 


social amelioration without resorting to immense borrow- 


much Government had spent on development and 


ing or taxing. Nor would he change his method, in spite 


IIe 


the true way of ending unemployment 


of the obvious temptation to outbid his rivals. 
believed that 
was to help trade, not to pour out money on artificially 
that 


there would be a better chance of regular employment 


procured work which contained no guarantee 


when the work was finished than there had been when 
it began. Not that he held too rigidly to what he called 
the “ Treasury tradition ” times of notorious 
The 


had followed the mean, and in the past four years had 


in such 


distress as those in which we live. Government 


\ R. the 
a surplus which ought to go automatically to the 


spent, either out of revenue or from loans on Goy 


r 


credit, £260,000,000 on housing, roads, telepho: 


agricultural development. Besides that, tl 
allocated £40.000,000 for Colonial deve iopment 
between £40,000,000 and £50,000.000 for the 


tricity supply. These figures excluded the mor 
on housing and roads by local authorities on the 


of 
about 


Government grants, which 


£100,000,000. 


probably alo 


What is likely to be the effect upon the Gener: 
of the Budget ? The Opposition pretends that 
an imprope r question for any Government to a 
but we shall not be diverted from so natural and im) 
an inquiry by the objections of parties which 
same question to themselves every minute of 
in regard to their own schemes. The abolitio1 
ancient tea tax has been contemplated by Go 
of all Parties in the past, but has never beforé 
into effect. Incidentally let us say that we 
that Mr. Churchill removed the duty from for 
well as from Empire tea, for Java tea is mu 
the cheapest blends. If only China tea had 


question there would have been a good case for r 
the foreign duty, so as to give a large 
Imperial tea. As it is, Mr. Churchill 
Protectionist stalwarts and gone straight to the 


has Igri 
an all-round cheapening of a universal necessar 
is easier to ask the question than to answer it. 


the 
already how they will vote. 


matter have for most part made their 


We are 
that there will be a larger expression of political g 
for Mr. Churchill's acceleration of the derating 
cultural land and buildings. 


up 


There is no doubt now that the corresponding a 


tion of derating on railway freights has given a 


preter 


} 


re 
pe 
not the whole country be grateful for this bount) 
It 
be that those to whom 4d. on the price of tea is : 


im lined to 


ré 


fillip to trade, and for similar reasons the imn 


and final relief of agriculture from all rates 
real to the 
dissatisfaction of farmers during the life of the 


boon farmers. 


Government, Labour has not made any 


Without 


noticeabl 


way in the rural districts. winning a « 


will 
In spite of the well-k 


II 


( 


able portion of the rural vote Labour can hardly 


for a working majority. As regards the 
Budget the Election, 
primary importance to Mr. Churchill's decision 


ellects 


on General therefore 


agriculture, though it is less striking than the al 


of the tea duty. 


Motorists had hoped against hope that Mr. Cl 


After the fail 


would do something for them. 


recent deputation they could searcelv hay exper 


reduction of the petrol duty, which is, of course, « 
for the derating scheme, 


from the taxation of horse-power to the tax 


but they had hope d for a 
at 


petrol consumption, or at least for an abat 
of taxation on cars of a certain age. Apart fr 
relief on motor bicycles and motor goods vehicle 


Churchill has not \ ielded to the argument 


asserted, though not very reasonably based, that 
destroying the great motor industry. But 
motorists therefore vote against the Cons 


We feel pretty sure that the number of thos« 


be disloyal to their general political convictions | 


they consider themselves hurt in a matter of pi: 
interest will be negligible. 
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taxation as experimental. The first experiment obviously 
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Wi 


Tile 


as not answered. must have others. 


abolition of Railway Passenger Duty is in 


effect a welcome expenditure on the development of a 
reat public service. In the 
tion of Harbour Dues to help the 
the 


manufacturers, Mr. Churchill ought to recover the amount 


same category is the reduc- 
herring industry. sy 
raising licences of brewers, distillers and tobacco 
which these luxury industries would have und servedly 
derived from the Derating Act. 


the on-licence 


His excuse for reducing 
dutic Ss ol 
that 


een considerably curtailed. 


public 
the 


houses by twenty-five 
course, hours of opening have 


per cent. is, of 
| Sut the 


excuse seems to 








us insuflicient. 

The division of the Finance Bill into two parts is quite 
The 

and the second part, which will be 

the 


called “all the complicated amending clauses.” 


inake the revenue safe, 
taken after the General 
Mr. Churchill 
This 


method is, naturally enough, disliked by the Opposition 


reasonable. first part will 


Election, will be occasion of what 


Parties, as it gives them a poorer chance of making 
electioneering points out of the Budget as a whol 
thev would at once themselves to the answer 


{ x} ONE 


“Well, pe rsuade the country to return you to power 


and you will be able to do what you like with the Budo gy 
It is 


vet to pass on to a new P 


not exactly ; for an uncompleted 


this 


new precedent 


irliament, although 


— 
hookmakers, Anxious though we have alwavs been 
jor the taxation of the greatest and most wanton of our 
national luxuries, we always regarded the methed of 


1 , ; 
aure has Ppeehn WakKnoOwh sine 


Act 


r¢ solution hye ore 


proce 
present which requires new taxes to be passed by 
they can be collec ‘ 
the 
will lose nothing, but will rather gain (if only the 
do a little thinking) by repudiating ** x 

The Report of Industrial 
out that since the War 
£190,000 000 


Altogether, we are satisfied that Government 


electors 
‘A ] she 


iii VOrRS as 


t] 
Litt 


a cure for unemployment. 


Transference Joard pointed 


* relief works” estimated to cost about 


had not employed more than 75,600 men. of whom n 


were employed only for short pericds. Expenditure on 


development schemes which can show reasonable 


certainty ol producing a profit, or pre ducing the equiva- 
lent result of stimulating trade. is another matter alto- 
gether. <A time of industrial slackness is the obvious 
occasion for such schemes. They do not. on a grand seal 


turn skilled workers into navvies, or dis 
ness the money required for good 
ment are alre ady pledged to an extra effort at road 1 
and of 5 | 


the 
wrong Mr. Baldwin will produc 


course to slum clearance 


country telephone system, and il 
plans of Empire 
railway development. 

need to 
Government's 


the 


paraly Slay 


In our judgment sensible electors have no 
hesitate the the 
plan of swelling the flowing tide of trad 


between, on one side, 
and, on 
other side, the Labour Party's scheme ol 
taxation and Mr. Llovd George s scheme of Gargantuan 
made still Hy 


urrenes 


relief works. possibly more dangerous 


tamper ring with the ( 


Amends to F. D. Maurice 


had 
illustration than 
Denison Maurice 
King’s College, London. Philosopher, theologian, econ- 
Maurice 
prophets in Queen Victoria’s reign, during which there were 
He thought ahead of his times both in 


Only the most eminent 


revenges have more 


S ligpsote 
satisfactory 


Frederick 


ho prettic r or 
the 
Chair of Theology 


proposal to 
emnaow a 


} 


and social worker, was one of the great 


omist 
many prophets. 
theology and in economic practice. 


Mong the saints and the scholars have been so vilified 


is Maurice was, because his teaching was unwelcome. 
Yet his honesty was transparent and his love for his 


fellow-men_ profound. 
King’s College, London, was founded in 1829, and if 
the Maurice Chair of 


vear, 


Theology should be founded this 
will be, 


with extraordinary 


as we have no doubt it the centenary will 


be celebrated appropriateness, and 


the record against Maurice in the annals of the College 
—for he was dismissed on a vague charge of heretica] 


opinions in 1853—will be honourably expunged. In 
the Great Hall of King’s College on Friday, April 26th, 
there will be a public meeting in support of the proposal, 
at which Archbishop Lord Davidson, Sir Alfred Hopkinson, 
the Dean of St. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury York have expressed 
The 


the proposal represents all shades « 
pro} ! 


Paul’s and others will speak. 
and 


their approval. Committee which has charge of 


f opinion. 
the Editor of The 
1840 he was appointed 


Maurice was already known as 


Education Magazine, when in 


English History and Literature in King’s 
College, and to this post was added in 1846 the Chair of 
Di inity. 
seccnted error, was published in 
the Church newspaper, The 
with denunciation. Had he 

the Seriptural statement that th 


doers in the future life would be 


Professor of 


Theological Essays, in which the heresy hunters 
1853. Vor nine months 
Record, pursued Maurice 
the truth of 
punishment of evil- 
Maurice 
had already been attacked in various periodicals, notably 


not denied 


everlasting ? 


v. but a Cor 
and the 


like the 


in The Quarterly Rei Cw, fo hi terodonxyv,. iit le 
had 


1 
peen 


exonerated him, 


anvthing 


of Inquiry 
had not 
which possessed sincere 
The 
1853 under the chairm inship of the 
Jelf. Maurice that hi 
Scripture and with the t 


usations 
with 
but n 


pre ssed mitensity 


istaken minds in 1853. 
called together in 


Dr. J. R. 


true to 


Council of King’s College was 


P) Incipal, 
maintaine d 


Views Were 


reconcilabl ichine of the 


Chureh, but the Council. without vent irmg to dispute 
with him the scholarship of his interpretation of the 
word generally translated ‘ everlasting.” and. indeed, 
without formulating anv exact charge. removed him 


from his Professorships. There can be little doubt 


that they had been intimidated by the furv of the 
attackers. 
What Maurice thought then is now ( ionplace, 


Nor 


Was even horrified by the 


He 


friend Colenso 


was he a man naturally heretical in temper. 


teac hine of h 


that the Pentateuch might be merely a poem. Mr. 
Gladstone, who was a member of the Council of Kine’s 
College, did his best to prevent the calamitous decision. 
Archdeacon Hare. writing on October tt! 1853, in 
at fene ot Maurice, said : 

It is impossible to know Mau . 1 } ni mately 
for thirty vears. Without adr ! l } | kin: 
hin: alteauther. his head and his heast. 1 ly tl 
grandest example of human 1 r } } 
ness to know. Still. I have not the slightest wi that tl lecision 

thi natt should 1 ] \ ! t 
I wd to truth and T | » th | { tl} ( } y, 
if the laws of our Church requ t \] hou elled 
from his professorship, let | } | ] i t ‘ 
nothing but the most di ro : | 


condemnation 
said ol Ma Yl { about tlie scat { 


Kingsley ‘ 
autilul soul that 


he was the most be 
him to meet with. 

Maurice, like an hor 
the Chaplaincy of 


IS46, 


ourable nian, offered LO resien 
Inn to which he 


Ben h rs, to 


Lincoln's had been 


appointed in but the their great 
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aes 
credit, refused his offer. Nor was there any movement _ logical, historical, and theolovical grounds, and pu 

. ee = : - | . as that view which best harmonizes with Seript 
to deprive him ol his living at St. Peter %» Vere Street, laries of the Church. 1 utterly mistaken and 
That church had become a valued place of meeting for — to them, as Churchmen and English ventlen 
7 , ‘ — formulary that condemns his teaching, thev take 
intelligent laymen who deeply appreciated Maurice se ene one ene oe ee 

. / “ *. declare the discussion closed, and inform hin th 

efforts to present the Faith in a form acceptable to those — himself turned out 
whose habit of mind was to argue upwards from a basis The theological bitterness against Mau 
of what was known and reasonable. Maurice, indeed, doubt increased by being mixed up with d 
had nothing to apologise for; he would have felt that) economic teaching. He was the founder of ( 
he had been false to the Faith and to himself, a weakling — Socialism.” with Ludlow, Thomas Huehe 
and a coward, if he had withdrawn statements that he as his colleagues. and he was an untirine 
believed to be true. He was the seer of the “ Broad” — the Co operative Movement among workin; 
Church—a descriptive title which was forced upon him again he was thinking ahead of his time | 
but which he detested. labels he used were alarming, but what 

It is a pleasure to remember what the Spectator said them has long since been accepted by all p 
on November 19th, 1853, in commenting on Maurice’s prophet looked into the future and recogniz 
dismissal : brutally hard economic law of the Industrial R 

‘ 1 be . ‘red + . ‘ : } te } 

If Mr Mauri ( were cused ot civil “et lition, the act con m ist mn femipe nm l; he Saw that t . 
stituting the offence must be distinctly specified in phrascoloyy must be the task of faith and reason working 
strictly limited; the jury must determine which of these act As he attracted thinkers to the Church, so 
were proved, and whether they amounted to sedition; and the sl ; : 
judges must declare for which of the acts proved and pronoun ead attract working men. Phe Working Mey ‘ 
to be seditious they awarded him punishment. He ts accused and Queen’s College for the cducation of 
of what may termed ecclesiastical sedition: the charge is pre , - 
ferred in the most informal manner conceivable, the defence $ among his monuments. 
equally informal, the proceedings of the judges, if possible, more The uppeal for support of thy roOpoO i | 
informal. Everything is conducted exactly as it ought to have — M Cl : — : 
been in a preliminary investigation, for the purpose of determining CHEESOEE EET air IS made CO CVvery mM 
whether there were grounds for further proceedings. But heresy who believes, what Maurice believed, 
is, We presume, SO much easier to pronounce upon than sedition, ' 

« F ‘ To } , ith 
theological ti ith 30 much simple r to arrive at than facts of common reeamgye 4 conthet ret ween new tr ‘ 
life, that it needs but a score of gentlemen to chat for an how faith. We need only add that donations m } 
over the contents of a couple ot pamphlets, and they have no { ., ' ‘ ’ 

e; o the Treasurers, entenar\ “Un 1 
difficulty in deciding that one of the subtlest thinkers of the age, s, Centenary Fund, King ; 
propounding a theory resting on profound metaphysical, philo London-— and should be marked ‘ Maurice ¢ 

The Week in Parli 
\ R. CHURCHILL'S fifth Budget speech, regarded — suspensory fund ts certainly in a conditio 
4 purely as a Parliamentary achievement, is gener- acceleration of agricultural rating: relict. 
ally conceded to have been his best. This means that it And although some of our financial purist 
was very good indeed. It was closely-knit, compact, at the fixed annual debt charge, which has not 
and well rounded off. It contained some superb phrasing, — increased, the fact remains that on the eve of th 
and many pointed and witty sallies, directed chiefly Mr, Churchill has produced the most orthodox 
against Mr. Lloyd George, who, as usual, took it all in’ post watertioht budget of his series. No hidder 
excellent part. When, after two and a half hours, the await next vear’s Chanecllor. Every cupboard 
Chancellor resumed his seat, he was accorded a well- empty. But, unless a calamity occurs, hi 1] 
deserved ovation by those into whom he had put new — eonfronted by a de.icit. 
“art al “Cc ° ‘Cc al | ‘rctimy a : . 
heart. and who had received more than in the cireun a Ee a eee ee ee eee 
stances the \ had dared to hope. in | mionist eivel S. No One cle nies its valine potaa 
Of course, the actual speech was to some extent an point, for it affects every home, and tilts the bal 
clectionecring manifesto. That was expected, and indeed — taxation heavily against the direct taxpayer QO 
demanded by the occasion. But a great deal of it was occasion, at anv rate. the Tories ean hardly be 
devoted to a careful and reasoned defence of the financial of © looking after their own friends.’ But tl} 
record of the Government, which should be studied ethical as well as political erounds to justiiyv th 
by all those City” critics who never tire of accus- sjon. Tea is a necessity of the poorer 
ing Mr. Churchill of profligeey and “ unsound finance, reduction of indirect taxation upon nec 
and who have always) paid such scant attention ~gecordance with the best. Liberal traditio fa | 
cither to the faets or the ditheulties of the situa Churchill has long been known to cherish an ambit 
tion. associate his name, and the modern Unionist 
But if Mr. Churchill succeeded, with almost Uncanny with the abolition of an iinipost which has pr cl 
skill, in dressing up his proposals for the approval of the the cottage budget ever since the reign of Q 
electorate, he cannot by any stretch of the imagination Elizabeth. 
be accused of jeopardizing the national finances in order The debate on the Budget resolutions on ‘I Fa 
to win votes. spiritless affair. Mr. Snowden, miles below | 


Isolated and surveyed in cold blood these proposals ure 


in fact extraordinarily modest. Various minor conces- 


sions on liquor licence duties, roads, harbours, railways 


and rural telephones, which sounded seductive enough 


and are of considerable intrinsic value, cost only 


€1,430,000. I, 


millions, the 


{t after this with a prospective surplus 


of over ten Chancellor contented himself 


with the remission of the tea duty which costs but six, 


The 


and actually budgeited for a surplus of over four. 


form, quoted figures which were in most cas 


He caused some tneasiness by threatening to repud 


those international agreements which invol\y ecepl 
of the principle laid down in the Balfour Note. Oth 
without significance. Mr. Ru 


his speech Was 


after blessing the Lloyd George unemployment pre 
argued against State borrowing for half-an-hour, and ; 


that the Ilouse went off to dinner. 


Ware 
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English Religious Thought 


ou ce mystique intermittent nous donne le plaisir de nous 


un de ces beaux livres 


sentir sur bien des points en communion avec une des plus 


hautes intelligences religicuses daujourd’ hui, M. Ie 
Doven de Saint Paul s’étonne fort justement que, parmi 
tant et tant de travaux sur histoire du Christianisme, 
on en rencontre si peu ott soit mise dabord en lumicrs 
the continuity of the spiritual tradition in the lives and 

tings” des saints. “ The history of a Church, dit-il 


encore exccllemment, ought to be a biography of ideals” ; 
elle devrait étre avant tout Phistoire de la priére de cette 
E Que si, de 


attendu. si longtemps avant de sannexer ce 


lise. du reste, Vensemb! hos savants a 


magnifique 


domaine, hn est-ce pas aul fond qj uc le philosophie meme 


Lidée 
ur Venait méme pas quil y eat quelque intérét a appli 
et 


le la priére leur ¢tait comme indiliérente ? ne 


quer leur curtosite 


leurs methodes techniques “UN 


choses. de la vie intérieure. Pium est. non legitur. On 
est stupéfait de constater le peu de place que tient le 


ph nomenc propreme nt religieux dans les sommes de hos 
theologiens. Ils mont pas ajouté grand’ chose aux articles 
de point. 
Je me rappelle la stupeur, Féblouissement olf nous plongea 
du XN Xm 


James. 


pourtant si pregnant saint Thomas sur ce 


en France, moins, au commencement du 


de William 


on savisait soudain que 


siecle, la publication des Varieties 
Apres dix-neuf siécles de pricre, 
la pri¢re pouvait étre, elle aussi, comme le dogme, objet 
de science. Et il nous fallut laisser couler encore plus- 
ieurs années avant de songer que les principales archives 
de cette science nouvelle, 


hous les avions sous la Wah 


dans cette infinité de livres dévots qui ont faconné le 
peuple chrétien & la vie spirituclle : inumense * littéra- 
ture,” arrivée chez nous, en France, avec nos grands 


XV Il¢me 


mctaphysique, ct méme a 


spirituels du si¢ele, & une profondeur de 


une splendeur littéraire qui 


hot pas encore ete dépassces. Non pas que ces maitres, 


parmat lesquels dominent Francois de Sales, votre Benoit 
de Canfield, Beérulle, et les jésuites de lécole Lallemant, se 


sorent proposes de faire oeuvre speculative, mais rien 


nest plus facile que de dégager de leurs ouvrages, presque 


tous immediatement pratiques, les éléments de la philo 


sophie nous cherchons & construire. 


tle 


Leur vrande originalité est d@avoir visé tres haut. Ts 


pas 


he veulent pas dun christianisme bourgeois. stole 
perfect? sicut: Pater vester coclestis . Tout se Passe chez 
( comme s ils voulatent initier la fouls picuse aux lecons 
ie mi stiques modernes notamment du erand trio. 
Tauler, Ruyvesbrock, Harphius, puis de Thérése. Pour 


Joan de la Croix, ils ne se Vassimileront que plus lente- 
ment. Franegois de Sales ne le connait pas. Kt leur 
immense meérite est davoir délibérément dépouillé cette 


tout 
elle traine apres elle 


doctrine de lésotériquc et de tout le flamboyant 


qu Pres francais en ce point, la 


pl rascologic trop sublime des maitres rhénans ou flamands 
les rebute, les iInquicte, et tout ce fracas de passivetés et 
de caliginosités dionysiennes. Visions, 
ts 


transports, 


Ils he 


ex- 


es passent pour eux a Varriére plan. gardent 





. 
> =" 
In Defence of the Faith 
r ° '% 
The Philosophy of Prayer 
4 J 
[The thbe Bremond, D.Litt... Member of the French Academy, que Vessentiel. A savoir la conten plation elk ne yuuls 
is known all the world over by his ~ Histoire duo Sentiment déclarent accessible Aa toute Ame de bonne olont Kia 
Religieuxr en France He has made a special study of the un mot. disons qu ils ont democrat la mvstig Pour 
lose v-elons one , ; 7 
philosophy of tithe based on life-long research among the eux le contemplatif mest plus le * parfait le sur 
seventeenth-century French mystics We consider that such a a : . 

I . an sticue | "“eCTOIS Ces l 
stylist would lose a great deal in translation and are, therefore, ~— ne adevot, PHOSTIGI ad autretols ; t un 
publishing his article in the original Ep. SPECTATOR | chretien qui r alise, qui ¢ xploit si Ton peut dire les 

privileges de son baptemne Kt. dans cet essentiel. ql 
| ANS ses Hulsean Lectures sur The Platonic Tradition in est Facte méme de sunir & Dieu par la contemplation, ils 


mettent l'¢ mphasis sur Vessentiel * Pur amour 
Dans 


De Vall, 


sur |e 
qui est, pour eux, Fame profonde de t 


lite pricre. 


M. E. 


lexcellent symposium, Concerning Prayei 


Jui aussi un de vos écrivains 


que nous sulvons avec une 
tres vive sympathie, craint que Fon ne tende & trop nég 
liger le caractére intéressé de la priér * Prayer,” dit-il, 


~ eg by the very definition of the tern 


Nos 


spirituels nous défendent au contraire de nous emprisonner 


petiti Mary: 


dans cette étymologie. Il ne s Kter 
que la 
plus ou moins 
Pas de 
Fiat luntas tua, 
Aprés tout, comme le dit mon cher ami, IL. F. Stewart, de 


Trinity College, Cambrid 


pas d¢ 


miner la priére de demande il Sagit de ray 


mWcle ys 


demande mest vraiment  pricre 


implicitement, avant de demander, ¢ 


yuu SI. 


lle adore 


panem nostri qui nh impliqu le 


Vi vf pe ppl hy zi hi jpestin t 


that prare r is petition thy the asp ct rohat they ch efly 
need to learn.” 

Ce premier travail Wapprotondissement et ae Slin- 
plification pai ou ils étaient arrivés A retrouver dans 
la pricre la plus modeste les traits essenticls des 


hos 


oraisons les plus sublimes, suppose deja chez maitres 


panmystiques une penetration etonnant Mais d'autres 


problemes plus difliciles, et surtout plus douloureux les 


Obligeaient en méme temps a creuser plus avant leur 
analyse de Vexperience religicuse Je Vai deja dit ce 
n’étaient pas des William James. Les Varieties et autres 


livres du méme genre les auraicnt (abord stupefaits et 


La 


queen fonetion de la direction spirituelle. 


mteressait 


les 


peut -ctre choqués. psyve hologic ne les 


Pour bien 


comprendre, i] faut savoir quune sorte de malaria re 
ligieuse, la paralysie chronique des activites de pricre, 


sévissait alors en France, et non pas seulement chez les 
été 
fervents ott bon se faisait une lor de la meéditation quoti 
ct elles 


MOINS singulicrement 


ti¢des, comme c ett naturel, mais dans les miulieux 


etaient democrat isées 
doute 


evrandes Cpreuy es 


dienne meéthodique.  ¢ 


AUSSI, affreuses sans mais 


pénibles, les * qui ont tant occupe les 
HN stiques modernes, Les compatriot s de Jeremy Tavlor 


de Wi sley 


Francais a 


qyule l¢ . 


ecs) Mmornes HNPUIssaneces, Vol Ii oli 


de Keble sont peut ¢tre moms EXposes 


Angeli. Les suavités, ou tout au moins le soot! 


dévotion vous sont peut-ctre plus faciles qua nous, 


Keble aurait dit de la pricre ce quill 
de Kt en 
ses Praelectiones academica 
Nos 


nt damesa qui loraison para 


l dit cle le POEs 


Poeseos vi medica, crite, Hon Vo a pas si loin de 


inne [ntroductton poetique 


ny la vie dévote. maitres avatent done & relever. it 


consoler tant et t: 


issait dilli- 


cile et parfois meme imp lle Pour cela, il leur fallait 
montrer scientifiquement que ni les bell élevations 
dle Vesprit, niles gotits sensibles np appartenaient a essence 
de la pricre, Il fallait leur repetor et avee une conviction 
solide, yi cette volonte venercuse bias s¢che et morne 


ot se réduisaient pour eux les exercices pieux, ctait elle- 

meme pricre au sens propre, ct lea plus parfaite pricre. 
C'est quwils fondent leur philosophie de la pricre sur la 

Pact 


ou Dieu 


métaphysique de la grace sanctifiante. Pour eux 


ivité de pricre est sul gene) ie, une activilé a deux, 
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present agit plus que Vhomme et olt le travail de | homin 


est précis¢ément d’accepter le travail divin qui se fait en 
lui: 
contraire une lutte constante contre les self-assertions, 
plus délectables, de Tamour propre. Ceci 


demanderait des explications que je ne puis donner ict. 


acceptation qui na rien cd passif et qui exige au 
beaucoup 


Je voudrais seulement rappeler & mes amis anglicans que 
cette doctrine n’a rien qui puisse les géner, bien qu elle ii 
fasse qu’appliquer & la philosophie de la priére Penseigne- 
ment du concile de Trente. Je les renvoie pour cela aux 
admirables Lectures de Newman sur la justification, livre 
trop oublie et dont la plupart des historiens du mouve- 


ment d’Oxford nont pas soupconie lextréme importance, 


Je vois, du reste, avee plaisir cpu M. C. C. Webb Sv 
référe souvent dans Religious Thought in the Oxford 
Movement (S.P.C.K. 1928). “ The centre on which,” 


écrivait Newman, ‘ our thoughts must be fived and the 
foundation from which our exertions must proceed, are not 
ourselves, but His presence in Whom we live, and move and 
have our being.” Et encore, ces deux lignes qui disent 
tout: “4s He is the unseen source, so must He be acknow- 
ledged as the Agent, the present object of Worship in all that 
is done.” Et, comme eux, il condamne toutes les concep- 
tions anthropocentriques de nos rapports avee Dieu, tout 
religion que l'on fait consister * in contempldting ourselves 
instead of Christ.” Cette activité spéciale et indéfinissable 
que nos spirituels du XVIIéme siécle francais attribuent a 
ce quils appellent * la fine pointe de fame,” occupe depuis 
trés longtemps les écrivains religieux de langue anglaise. 
Ainsi déja Jeremy Taylor dans Our Great Evemplar. 


* The understanding here is some thing else hesides the int llectu 
power of the soul, It is celestial in its application ° 
Taken from (fs first and lowest cnds of resting in notton and in- 
effective contemplation (the understanding) ‘s made Spirit, that 
wholly ruled by God's Spirit to supernatural ends and sp tual 


¢ mployine nits 
et profonde quaintness dune 
New- 


man montre dans la foi “an original means of knowledge, 


Kt il parle avec sa délicieus: 
* prece of duty conjoined to a piece of mystery.” 
into sense or reason. . founded on a 
Ne serait-c 
du Spectator, 


not resoli able 
supernaturally implanted instinct.” 
Editor 


R. HH. Hutton, qui me temoigna beaucoup de bienveillance, 


que pour 


saluer ici lancien cet excellent 


lors de mes de buts, j¢ veux citer son vieux maitre Martineau, 


qui, (ailleurs, résume lui aussi, & sa maniére toute cette 


philosophie de la pric a: 


J ; 


Ther s ‘ act of the Mi d watural to the CUTHES a 
the wise thich has small place modern usage and which f 
can now distinguish from vacuity. Those who knew what it was 
called meditat It pot study. wot reasoning. . . not self 
scrutiny . ft bris not an inte [f-consciousness and spiritual 
egotism, but almost a renunciatio of individuality It does not 
suggest indirect demonstration, but furnishe jpmediate perce ptto 
of things d ree spirit to spiril th God 
Tout ce sermon, Silence and Meditation, dans the En- 


deavours after the Christian Life, est une merveille. Dans 


uh beau passage cle Liddon, jc retrouve tous nos meta 
physiciens spirituels du NVILéme sicele : 


Lid 
cially moral effort, because 
n all, It 


freely acce ple 


than obedience to a moral code yet reliq 
nental illuminatio i, +h iS O8 


and 
Padhere 


ledge. . . . more 
as fecling, uf 
it is that which implies 


the sar 


pr 
come pre hends and combines th 
nce sale 


red bor sienneet bérullienne). 


qene rously, enthusiastically, persist ntly welcomed, where by the soul 
engages lo make t continuous exp niditure of its highest power in 
Htaching self to the Personal Nource and Object of its being. It 
s the tie by which the soul binds itself to God 

Ainsi et en un mot le Dr. M. Neile (Self-training in 


1 deliberate act of our whole being making real 
Ainsi Miss KE. Underhill. 
livres. 


Prayer): 
to ourselves the divine Reality.” 
les de ses derniers Unanimité 


a toutes pages 


¢mouvante, pleine de promesses, et qui se resserrera de 
plus en plus & mesure que nous creuserons avec plus de 
curiosite scientifique et de religious earnestness la philo- 
Henri Bremonp. 

| Next week Canon Quick, of Carlisle Cathedral, will write on 
* The Meaning of Sacraments.” 


sophie de la priére. 


Previous articles in this series 


nee 


have been : * Philo oph y and Religion,” by the 1) 
} ork. <3 The hh ments of Re ligior Se by Py fe { 
Cock, of University College. Southanpton } 


Revealed Religion,” by Dr. Charles E. Raven, l'/ 
of Christ,” by Dr. Alfred Garvie, Prin ipal of N ( 
Hampstead, and Hackney College. The Gospels I] 
Documents,” by Professor C. H. Turner, Th iJ 


Elements in the Gospels,” by Dr. Gordon Selwyn } 


of Christianity,” by Dr. F. R. Barry. and * 7 Hi 


the Saints” hy Evelyn Unde rhill.| 
A Practical Proposal for 
Temperance Reform 
\ contributor, who has made a lif 9 

reform, sends us this interesting article. The s 

well known to our readers. We advocate the 

the Drink trade on lines similar to the Carlisk 

much that the writer Says we are in complet: 

think that no one can dispute his statement that t 


is marking time. Ep. Sp octatos 


| AM going to write an article which will pl 


The temperance reformers and the br 
equally dislike it. Yet I am = convinced that 
am going to propose isa practical scheni DY WI 
might get, and get quickly, some genuine tem) ( 


reform. Obviously we are not getting that at | 


As I see the matter, the temperance reform r 
losing ground. The type of temperance reform 
is represented by the Bishop of Liverpool's Bill re 


as time goes on, less instead of more support in 


ment. This is not surprising, for its supporté 
divided in their convictions and methods. Si 
Prohibitionists and others believe in ‘ Reorgani 
on the lines of the Carlisle experiment Wi 
party to the alliance wants to abolish drink, tl 
would establish it by giving it the organized 

of the State. All the time that this foredoomed 


is making haste backwards there are dark spots uw 


drink trade which ought to be removed, and ¢ 
removed speedily, if temperance reform wer 
ducted in such a way that moderate m¢ st 
from. it. 

The lowest form of public house—a mere b 


shop—is a disgrace. The reputable brewers kn 
and would do all that they could to get rid of it 
But they are ke pt bus 


reformers 


were helped to do 
for their 


the brewer is necessarily a public enemy 


SO. 
who assunie 


in 


aid 


existence against 


smashed. When the brewer proposes to imp 
public houses by enlarging them and adding ree 
rooms and other amenities, thus diverting the tl] 
of customers from the idea that the sole object 


' 
a public house is to be near a bar and drink 


he is accused by the reformers of enticing mot 


his cruel web. When, however, Carlisle prov 
structural enlargements and amenities do divert pe 
thoughts from drinking as an end in itself, a creat 
of the reformers praise Carlisle, although they « 


cease to abuse the brewers for trving to do exact! 
Carlisle does. I observe, for instanee, that Dr. 
and Mr Hudson in their Club Bills insist on ** ai 

in a Club as a proof that the Club is not condu 


Yet Dr. S 


and Mr. Hudson cannot see any virtue in this test 


a mere drinking piace. I heartily agree. 
it is applied to a public house in private ownership 
Onlookers They 
men who want to have it both Ways. They do not 
the 

but anyhow they do not like it. 


note this contradiction. do not 


whether reformers) argument is careless or 


CCHUOUS 5 


One man stands out in recent history as having ac} | 
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Temperance Reform. That is Lord PD’ Abernon. As [I cannot be greatly concerned about a s) lat rise 
evervbody knows, during the War he was head of the in the total consumption of drink so lone I know that 
(entral Control Board. His work led him to an extra- the test of individual sobriety i mipletel tisfied 

ordinary discovers to which | rally any attention has But how ai regional Monopole to b ttained ? 
heen paid. This discove indicates the whole solution Lord D’Abernon thinks that the tl ing could be done by 


ol he drink problem. 


His discovery was that intemperance could — be 


controlled by legislation based on physiological study, 


and that the nation could be sober even while the Trade 


was prosperous. Under the legislation which he inspired 


drunkenness has diminished by 60 per cent., while 


he profits of the brewery companies have increased 
by 90 per cent. 

These are truly 
that 


views may have been, would havy« 


One 
whatever former 
taken this 


serious thinking 


would have 
their 


notice of 


amazing 


ils. 


sensible mien 


expected 
astonishing discovery and based some 
it. Instead of that, the te 
have proceeded on the pristine and now 


money the Trade 


upon mperance reformers 


obsolete theorv 


that the mor makes the more drunken- 
] ] 
necessarily be. 


Abernon observed that ther 


ness there must 


During the War Lord D 


were local epidemics of drunkenness, and he found that 
in every case the cause was traceable le acted scientifi- 
eallvy. The unscientific way would have been to sav 
in general terms * Drunk ss is occurring bets 
sich and such hours. Between those hours all public 
houses must be closed.” Lord I) Abernon was. wise 
He sent researchers to the bad spots to investigate. 
Take a single instance. One outbreak of local drunken- 


ness was found to be due to tl sence of transport 


to take men to their homes when they had finished 
their work in a munitio lactor' ind were tired and 

Naturally 
Vv were not 
o withstand the effects 


The cure was to provide transport 
i 


hungry. They had to wait for an hour or more. 


they drifted into public houses just when they 


in a state to resist t mptation or 
f what they drank. 
it the right moment. The 
v magic.” Really ther 

Lord D’Abernon condemns Stats 
he believes that it 


is designed to 


epidemic ceased * as though 
wie whatever about it. 
Purchase of the drink 
introduce far 


remove. He 


ment of the 


WAS ho mm 


trade because would 


more evils than it believes 


screntilic arrange 


that high taxation, and a 
principal weapons of 


Finally 
on the need 


hours of opening, are among the 
These 


and 


reform. weapons art already in_ use. 
he insists 

the Trade. He reg 
as essential. That was also the 


Committee. As I 


4 complete monopoly, 


this is most portant 
for amalgamation rards monopoly 


of some sort conclusion 
f the Southborough 
Lord D’Abernon, he mistrust 
but thinks that there could be 
brought about by voluntary amal 
Trade. all there 
be a Supervisory i by the State. 
Lord D’Abernon’s idea is that this Supervisors 
should 


managerial functions. 


understand 


regional monopolies, 
gamation within the 
should 


He desires that over and above 


soard appoint 
> 

soard 
ision, 


be restricted to super It should have no 


What the ist majority of sensible 
is a respectable type of refresh- 
would not bear the old 


where 


people want, I am sure, 
ment house which stigma of 


the public house, but would be a place men and 


their wives and their families could go for recreation 
and refreshment. It will be said—of course it will! 
“Ah! But if you make the public house respectable 


4 


vou will increase the total amount of drinking, 
there will be ever.” It 
. but I would point out that the important experiment 
When 


I studied Carlisle I found that one public house was 


because 


customers than mav be 


more 


S 


at Carlisle is open to pri "iS ly the same objection. 
being used regularly as a luncheon place by the bovs of 
That alone 


* respectab:! ty 


a dav-school. seemed to me to be a vindica- 


tion of the doctrine of for public houses, 


voluntary arrangement within the There is 
dlirection, 
that all 


£ ee 
CerTHs 


of course, already a slow movement in that 
for the drink 


industries are 


trade is no exception to th rule 


+} 
T l 


thinking ol el! salvation inh 


vreat 
that the Trade 
ask for the 


Lord 


of Rationalization. My suggestion Is 
take its 


supervising — but 


ith both hands and 


should courag 


non-Manavging Board which 


D’Abernon has suggested. Reputable brewers find it 
very difficult to compete with the boozing shops which 
disgrace the Trade, and which put up an entirely unfair 


all bye low 


kind of compe tition When p ttable bre 


then own standard thev are } ills rhe tin ) ead 
fully bad systen is Lord D’Abernon has t pointed 
out For the worst t » if publi use } re lov 
heence duty the dut being t | tion 
to the value of the pr Iscs na t nous 
treacle If a Superviso Ro } lards of 
) ) 1ESS t ind I Jing 

1) il 1) nit cut " 
ol tt plac mild a oO t { tral 

md t vould 4 a] 

Am a tio! ll ) { 

Krom the ft t ! | 
rrext deal to be said for this } drink 
eeidation js. golu I over the world. It is not to 
he supposed that tl Prade | ee ne from 
such legislation It I bre is ld rtainlsy 
want to insure ny future, and I hould see Lord 
ID Abernon’s suggestion a markably good opportunity 
In fine, I should welcome a Supervisory Board as a 
short cut towards th, i¢ i! | " | mario! ind iS i 
short cut towards squeczing out ft present unfals ana 
undesirable competition 

If the Board suggested certain standards which are 


already familiar in the * improved ~~ public houses of the 
Trade and at Carlist i should welcom them for 
instance, 1 rule that Pred rere of houses nist receive no 
commission on drink. But the Board 1 ht g further, 


+2) hol 


I think. and cnceourage t! rade to reorganize thi 


of its” pe rsonne! Publi ims ought to he certiticated. 
When that was don mployvment throughout t public 
house sf rvice wo ld { anc to bye 1 blind alles “ It could 


easily hecome I vulated ind Soca 1 inclined 


to think also—though this is a matter for the Govern- 


ment that the right form of taxation is in accordance 
with thre amount ol dri kK sold and not 1th i Gt lan < 
with the size of houses 

[ have said enough to show that the advi ! our most 


successful temp rance reformer has been stupidly neg- 
lected. Why not try a plan 
controversial, and therefore obstructive. issu ol State 
Prohibition and 
he } ited oa CLASS le« 


mioney 


that leaves aside tl highly 
Purchase and 
The 
the 


cover a 


would inevitably 


ereat amount ol that is now being wasted by 


against itt ick would 


Trade in defending itsell 


] ‘ 


considerable part of the cost of the ré juired Improve 
long as I (the 
If I fall 
is no danger inthat 


the 


be ~ oO 
I am safe. 
Ther 


the owner of decent public 


ments. The principle would 


Trade) keep to the standard below 
it I do so at my own peril.” 
either to houses or to 
community. 

But do I think that because 
? No, 


reform too long to 


It all seems simple cnough. 
it is simple it will be easy to get something don 
I don’t. I have studied t 


have any hopeful illusions. 


“rhapy rance 


Prupens Fei 
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: ll or in a manuscript Hardy s Far From the M g 
A Talk with a Famous Co ector Crowd, for example, which I own complet nd 
[Mr. Newton is well known on both sides of the Atlantic, both or a rare Blake or Charles Lamb, authors I 
as an author and as a collector of first editions.—Epb. Spectator. ] collecting all my lite. 
as | BEGAN by collecting first editions of eighteenth- “Of course. my collection can’t compat 
century authors,” said Mr. Alfred Edward Newton really great libraries ; still it is representati 
recently to a representative of the Spectator ; “but I in its way. I could not match for emotior 
could not resist this when I was in Rome. It’s worth 4), See Miitees af Monon USER ta Asner Bob 
£4,000,” he added casually. I recently saw in the Vatican library in Ron 
Out of a litter of papers in a drawer of his desk he theless, for a private collection I Laws « 
produced a yellow leaflet. It was a printed pamphlet ‘pomne 
by Christopher Columbus, describing his discovery of “Of late my object has been to acquit 
America. ‘* Naturally I had to have it,” said Mr. Newton. of the five man periods of the English 
“ But it is out of my usual line. I buy for the most part 7 paye called after their physical character 
only what I can read and enjoy books from Richardson is to say, the Age of Calf, w bic h encompassed 
to Arnold Bennett which scem to me to best express  cendent genius of Fielding, the Age of Boar 
the spirit and manners of the age In which they were Scott and Jane Austen first appeared, the Ag M 
written. Only yesterday I bought a first edition of The parts in which the meteor star of Pickwick bu 
Old Wives Tale tor £50. Bennett thought it wasn’t the firmament of Victorian letters, then 
worth more than £20; but he was wrong. The value Deckers that Trollope and his compeers so d 
of his first editions and those of John Galsworthy will composed, and finally our present Age of the Sing 
go up steadily and surely; in my opinion the Forsyte Volume, begun bi ‘George Maseets Mumion 
Saga will become the standard social history of these  a¢ the result of a quarrel with Mudie. To so 
days. my collection is representative of the literary 
“My purchases have a way of appreciating in value. the last two hundred vears. 
For instance, twenty years ago I paid £20 for an uncut “What will happen to my library Well. Id 
copy of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. To-day it is worth jt will be sold after my death. So large a port 
£660, at least one of my countrymen paid one of yours my small fortune is invested in books. But coll 
that sum for it only yesterday. is the joy of my life. This Book-Collecting Game, ich 
“I don’t have many * lucky deals,’ however, for Iam __ jg the title of my last book, is the best game I kn: id 
generally buying on a rising market, but that makes no ag an investment books are quite as good 
difference ; I buy my books for the pleasure of owning  ghares.” 
them and the joy of reading them. Trollope, whom you 
English considered as dead as Caesar twenty years ago, F : ae 
has always been one of my favourite authors. I wrote an The Best April Author S 
article in a magazine, singing his praises to the top of — other evening, which was very fi g 
my voice, in 1911; to-day he is becoming recognized at with a red sun rolling like a fiery wheel 
his true worth as the social chronicler of England when hills, and turtle-doves fluttering among the t! 
her star was at its zenith. I consider him the greatest and robins whistling down in the woodland rhodod 
English author after Dickens, and Dickens, with me,  dells, I was looking through my bookshelves 
stands next to Shakespeare.” (And at these fair and find some book, any book. that would not |} { 


friendly words the interviewer's heart leapt in sympathy.) 


‘I consult only my own tastes. I have never sold a 
book during all my forty years of collecting except to 
buy a better one of the same sort. It is a hobby with me, 
and I have earned a right to this hobby 
That is 


what some of you on this side of the water don't quite 


not a business: 
by working at my business until I was sixty. 


understand—how hard we Americans work to earn the 
money we spend. 

sé My 
Edward VII., and taught him to draw. Everything con- 


nected with the country of my ancestors has a strong 


great-grandmother was yoverness to King 


appeal to me, and since I was sixty I have devoted my 
whole time to collecting first editions and have handed 
But long before I retired I 
was a keen collector. In fact, 1 have been one all my life. 


ver my business to my son. 


Every man who works much after reaching the age of 
sixty is, in my judgment, either unlucky or unwise. 
If a man intends living at all, at sixty it’s high time he 
begain. 

“You ask if I am happy. Certainly, I am! I am 
and interested, but over relatively 
unimportant matters, such as auctions, libraries, manu- 
That is where true happiness lies 
trifles. Horace Walpole had _ the 
J sometimes think you English have reduced 


cnormously busy 


scripts, sales rooms. 
—to be busy over 
right idea. 
living to a fine art which we Americans are unconsciously 
destroying. 

thrill 1 feel when I 
another landmark of English literature 


“Can't vou imagine the secure 


in a first edition 


distraction if I were to light the lamp then a 
supper time. 

For a long time 
pened to these books of mine, I wondered, that 


I could not find one-—wh 
all so unalluring ?” 
why they sing” 

they ? 


Here was a learned treatise *‘On | 
why they sing! but, good he 
Those 


theories could wait, admirable as they no doubt 


shouldn't professional —ornithol 
Here was an anthology of modern English verse, cor 
with 
erudition—but no, 


introduction by literary gentlemen of pov 


somehow that did not 


seen 
quite the sort of book I wanted. Landscape garden 


A delightful book, but too much on the principle « 
Tak x 
turkeys’ eggs, three fresh canteloupe melons, 2 lbs. la 
tongues, &c.—1 work on a rather smaller seale, bot 
cooking and gardening. 

My books seemed all wrong somehow ; even my 1 


cookery manuals that begin a recipe with: 


acquired single specimen of the modern sex-problem 
novel written by the usual earnest young woman intent 
on exposing the foibles of her generation failed to attract 
me. I was getting desperate: had I grown out of books 
altogether perhaps, at last come to see the inane vanit 


of authorship as it really was? And then my €, 
roving up to the top shelf, suddenly lighted on a pil f 
little flat books hibernating in the dust, and I knew if 
was the matter. Of course, Mr. John Bartholom: 
books! 

I fetched the whole lot down, lit the lamp, and cl 


the table for action. You do want « clear tabk 
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a 


carpet- for Mr. 
should be 


better. an uninterrupted expanse of 
Bartholomew's books : 
prepared to olV' the nia whol room to the mselves rathes 


a bed will do, almost any 


and personally I 
than do without them. But 
piece of furniture except an ordinary chair-arm will do 
of Mr. Bartholomew's books : 
this. pe rhaps is to be found some part of their singular 
charm The only books I 
possess that at all resemble these little blue volumes are 
Mr. Alexander 
covered booklets entitled Geographia, and the works of a 


as a rest for one and in 


thev are so unconventional. 
fascinating greenish- 


Gross” series. ol 


ertain group of authors, resident at Southampton, who, 


with undue modesty, are content to be known to the 
world collectively as The Ordnance Survey Office. These, 
too, all of them, Iving obscurely in the dust! Little 


wonder that my\ bookshelves seemed. dissatisfving when 
the three most interesting April authors of my acquain- 
tance were not represented there. For on a fine spring 
evening. when the voice of the turtle is heard in our land, 
and the cherry tree half promises to break all at once into 
snowy bloom, there is. to my mind, something about the 
racgedest old map of a country that one has known and 
wandered in, that makes all the 


darlings of the publishers seem stale and positively worth 


most exquisite new 


less by comparison. Even ¢ week's bateh of new 
novelists of genius is somehow unenticing now. 

The rare integral beauty of these thre authors” works 
is cl isive that Is fo save as wit! live in Wonderland or 


the Sentinve ntal Journey ov The Wind in the Willows. it 


of little or no exposition by the eritie: if you 


allows 
annot sce it. vou cannot see it. and nothing will ever 
mal VOU Se it. You are 
But though it is impossible to determine wherein 


work 


to follow in the 


map reader or not a map 
reac rs 
lies, if 


wake 


Vou 


the whole fascination of such unblemished 
is still entirely possible, as it were, 
of the 
like: the ordered setting down of truths so as to produce 


beautitul- 


author’s train of reasoning——or call it what 


something complete and appreciating and 


commenting upon it recognizing its rightness at every 


point, or recording intimations — of poctic sublimity 
derived from it, or... but I see that Tam in danger of 


meshed in the technicalities of the subject, 
and in any should trouble to 


such an argument, since to the map fanatic all this must 


becoming 


case, whi one claborate 


be already obvious? while to those who have never con- 
sidered good maps in the light of generative works of art 
at all, Lam aware that it cannot but appear as the wander- 
ing of a mind temporarily unhinged by, possibly, the 
shock of spring’s sudden brilliant onset after a winter of 
and polar chills. that. 
one were just to glance at one of the little books 
referred to—take sheet XI. of 
Group, England and Wales. 
for a corner over on the western edge, in Somerset, be- 
tween the Mendip and Quantock ranges : that 


patch of green between the browns quite enchants me, 


loom Suppose, however, mad 
or not, 
the Ordnance Survey 


I have a strong partiality 
in fact, 


and I can stare at it and trace a pencil along its spidery 
red and black three 
cigarette-smokes at a time. 

There is that little white linc meandering along towards 
Kilye on the edge of the Bristol Channel. Kilve! How 
often on winter evenings, with no maps at hand, had I 
tried to recall the name of that small idle village where I 
had drinking - still 
green cider and listening to a glossy red cockerel crying 


lines for the duration of at least 


once—ages ago it scemed—stayed 


through half a June morning! And now, how casually, 


how positively, does the Ordnance Survey group of 


authors conjure the whole scene for me! Were not all 
the fields from Bridgewater in that early June laid out 
with a golden fleece of buttercups ? They were, but I 
had forgotten it. T had forgotten, too, how the scent 


of brier roses mingled with a salty north-west breeze, and 
pervaded the air with a strange intoxicating odour: the 
irking “Nether 


odour 


Ordnance Survey authors, merely by rem: 
that 
else in the world conceivably could. There Is nO Que stion, 


Stowey,” can and do reproduce as nothing 


] ] | 
and not less so because. 


they are right, they are artists: 


to be fully comprehended, they require the reader's 


sympathetic co-operation, suygesting. by a use of the one 
other 
in long-winded ce scription and needless verbiage. 


indulged 
What 


sure that even 


right word, where authors would have 


a perfect thing is a good map—I am not 


our annual crop of modern introspection-cum-gibberish 


versifiers would not benefit by a study of one. It poetry 
is indeed emotion recollected in tranquillity there can be 


not the least doubt but that thev would: though, of 


course, old Gaffer Wordsworth. as we refer to that cele 


brated poet now, iS too old fashioned tor words. 


H. M. 


The Theatre 


* Porey. By Dut Bost anp Dorotuy Hreywarn. Ar 
His Majesty's THreatre.| 
B. Cochran as our sole surviving 


Liev us again salute Mr. C. y 
showman with anything significant to show. He has given 
us another wonderful production — this time from the Theatre 
Guild. New York. A production. rather than a play But 
the authors have parried that criticism. Porgy. they tell us, 
is a folk drama. It mastery of 
stage rhythm Mamoulian 


swings you with completc 


here we praise the producer, Mii 


into the life of a group of Southern negroes in Charleston 
South Carolina. The opening scene displays the many- 
windowed walls and central court of what we take for a 
tenement house, with damp-decayved shutters. behind which 


eves are always peering at night. In the daytime. the dark 
faces placidly survey the lower scene out of those windows ; 


unless, from beyond the iron gates at the back, comes a stray 
figure from the vast white world. Then there will be a scurry 
of panic, a click of shutters closing. a sudden silence. The 


* folk ~ have retreated in suspicion. 


At other times Catfish Row, this microcosm, is no place for 
meditation. The din is terrific. Triumphantly the producer 
solves the problem of crowds that seem to clash at random, 
yet do not obscure separate characters whom we have to 
pick out. But always the individual matters less than the 
crowd. The herd-soul is the genius of the place. You need 
no other hero. As a matter of episodic fact and plot you get 
Porgy. a crippled beggar. and Porgy (Mr. Frank Wilson) is 
perhaps a little listless for his place. You get also Crown, the 
stevedore ; Crown's woman, Bess: «and the godfearing, 
superior Serena. And if you have read the novel upon which 
the play is founded—the book is easily procurable from Mr. 
Jonathan Cape's * Travellers’ Library “—you will remember 
that plenty of violent things are done and suffered by these 


negroes: that they make huge lunges at one another: that 
Crown murders another stevedore, Robbins. with a hook: 


that Crown's Bess, left behind after his flight trom the police, 
takes refuge with the crippled Porgy, who has a rudimentary 
heart and fingers of iron which throttle Crown when he 
returns to Bess. Terrible is the velp of triumph uttered by 
Porgy in that moment! But all might have ended happils 
from the Catfish Row “ viewpoint “—-had not an odious 
octoroon, the white-bowler-hatted New Yorker. “ Sporting 
Life ~ (as they call him), seduced or kidnapped Bess, with the 
aid, not of muscle. but of the “ happy dust.” which in those 
parts, we hear, is ** usually cocaine.” 

Certainly it would be unfair to say that * nothing happens “! 
But these episodes seem to be prompted less by the wills of 
dominant individuals than by the impulses which make up the 
destiny of the coloured people : impulses hardly less fatal than 
the elemental catastrophes or omens that surround them 
the hurricane predicted by a warning tocsin, the buzzard that 
signals disaster, the waving of sinister leaves in the jungle 
where the negroes stagger in the rough joys of a picnic. 

All this mingles with the convulsive harmonies into which 
they burst in mourning or in festival. Their collective voice is 
song—of a sort. It is in song that they lose themselves as 
pitiable animals, and find themselves again in muititude. They 
worship in common chant and crooned invocation. Only the 
bereaved Serena—in the book at least —appears to detach 
herself by a germ of puritanical self-satisfaction. In the play, 
as Miss Rose MacClendon shows her, she is the statue of racial! 
grief, beautiful in gesture and attitude, with a dignity in 
martyrdom that reminds us of Eleanora Duse-—of the wounded 
woman in La Gioconda or Citta Morta. Serena’s, perhaps, 
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is the most impressive figure, but all are good ; the team-work 
is superb. Only the whites or half-whites recall other American 
evenings at the theatre ; and, particularly, “* Sporting Life ” 
resembles too many typical crooks. But in watching the dark 
creatures of Porgy one recalls that definition of a pious 
optimism from Thomas Fuller—* the image of God carved in 
ebony.” 

The play's peril—only just evaded—is that its general 
effect verges upon the operatic. Will a new Puccini snatch 
at the disordered libretto ? One can anticipate the opening 
chorus (at windows) with guitars and, it may be, banjos. 
That will be broken by a soprano thrill of mi chiamo Bessie ! 
followed by a pathetic lamentation—ah, donna sfortunata ! 
Early Wagnerian reminiscences might provide a brass storm 
(with buzzard motive and alarm bell). Comic relief would be 
there, with vita sportiva, mendicants, merchants ; while at 
the end—an end, by the way, less moving, if more spectacular, 
than the one that leaves Porgy desolate in the book—what a 
choral shriek of Addio ! Alla ventura ! 


It must never be! 


Puccini is no more. Besides. even he 
would have hesitated before demanding that star singers 
should * black themselves all over” for an occasional per- 


formance, at Covent Garden, of Porghietto. 


Ricnuarpd JENNINGS. 
Att 


BURLINGTON ‘GALLERIES. 
ArT CLUuB.] 


(Tuk New Tue New ENG6uisiu 
THe New English Art Club are holding their seventy-ninth 
exhibition at the New Burlington Galleries, and it will remain 
open till May 3rd. It is a better show than last year’s, though 
there is no very exceptionally brilliant picture. 

In the water colour section the fascination which Spain 
has for Mr. Muirhead Bone is very evident in his three black 
and whites. Two are of Salamanca, and its pig fair, and 
the other of the Walls of Pamplona, and all are masterly 
drawings. Mr. Ian Strang too has gone to Spain, but his 
etching of the Cathedral, Segovia is rather too hard and cold. 


Mr. Charles Cundall’s wanderings have taken him from 
Gloucestershire to Connemara, and he shows a_ well-put- 
together picture of The Promenade, Cheltenham. Colyton, 


Evening, by Mr. Cheston, with its fine sunset, Cornish Coast by 
Miss McCrossan, and Restaurant Scene by Diana Butler, are other 
pleasant things in this room. In the large gallery Mr. Tom 
Nash's large picture Mary anointing the feet of Jesus Christ 
will attract immediate attention. It may not suit everybody's 
taste, but no one can deny that it is seriously thought out. 
It is well grouped, and, although the whole has a slightly 
flat effect, nevertheless it is a striking work. Miss EK. Bland’s 
The Castle, Bormes is very good. The whole is nicely balanced 
and the distance is particularly weil treated. Miss Bland 
gets a sparkle into her paints. The bed-making scene Any 
Morning, one of Miss Barker's subjects for the Rome Scholar- 
ship, is another picture which catches the eve, as also does 
Miss Mason’s The Day Nursery. The colour and light in this 
latter are attractively painted. In this interesting exhibition 
one can only mention Miss Harmar’s St. Nazaire, Lucien 
Pissaro’s delicate View of Youlgrave, and the two Portrait 
Studies, one by Professor Brown and the other by Mrs. Fisher 


Prout. A visit will find much besides those mentioned. 
G. G. 
Tht IMeporvTANCE OF THE AMATEUR. 


Some time ago, in a Spectator article, I remarked that the new 
laity of music is falling into that dangerous habit of mind, 
the sanctification of knowledge. At the moment it is impos- 
sible to calculate the full effects of the influence of broad- 
casting and the gramophone, but there is one symptom which 
has already made its appearance and is rightly regarded with 
uneasiness, if not with alarm. That symptom can be de- 
scribed as the decrease in amateur endeavour. Not only 
in this country but everywhere on the Continent, it is to be 
observed that the class of people who, because of their enthu- 
siasm for an art in which they are not actively or regularly 
participating, are called amateurs—that class is losing not 
only numbers but caste. The result is that in almost every 
great city the concert world is plunged in gloom because of 
the increasing numbers of unemployed, or little employed, 
musicians, and the ever-decreasing audiences. Here in 
England there are a number of reasons to be given for this 
depression. One is that concerts are insufliciently advertised ; 
announcements appear in certain daily papers, of course, 
but the time of their appearance is generally too near the date 
of their actual occurrence to allow any plans to be made. 
Another is that the concert agencies here refuse to confer 
together whenever an important event is in prospect, so that 
we frequently encounter a clash of two or more attractive 
concerts. If the agencies could find some way of avoiding 


ey 


these clashes, it would be to their own advantag the 
public would bless them. 

But the English concert world is not alone in this pect, 
An English singer has recently related her experience tring 


the course of a concert tour in Germany and Lfolland. Eve; 
where she found the same pessimistic outlook. In Ber for 
example, there are about six concerts every night, but : 
world-famous artists and the big orchestras can |} of 
drawing good audiences. 


The same symptom is to be observed in the Colleges and 
Academies of Music. In former times, a certain pe: tage 


of students would attend these institutions with the id of 


devoting themselves to an amateur pursuit of the art i ter- 
years ; but now such cases are almost unheard of. St nts 
are more and more determined to take up a professional! career, 
no matter what adverse criticism they encounter duri heir 
studies, and in spite of the fact that conditions are be ing 
less and less favourable ; and this is one of the chief reasons 
for the poor audiences which are generally to be | 1 in 
concert-halls, for the leavening influence in any audi e is 
the amateur. What great ones do, the less great o1 will 
want to hear. Whenever a renowned singer or player appears 
in public, and is acclaimed, it is certain that the ent! ism 


has started and spread from a small section of the audi 


For this among other reasons the amateur is a v im- 


portant factor, and any diminution of amateur enterprise 
should be noted with misgiving. The B.B.C., which is (a!l-un- 
consciously and unwillingly, I know) partly responsible for 


this state of affairs, will, I hope, do everything in it wer 


to encourage the amateur in the future. This could be done 
in a number of ways. For example, I should like to vest 
that a specially chosen programme of chamber music ra 
choral programme, or a play) should be broadeast, and that 


the B.B.C. should organize a competition to discover t! 
representation of this programme by an 
There is always the danger, of course, in adopting a plan such 
as this, that the competitors will attempt to ape the pro- 
fessional performers, but the danger also provides an 


amateul 


tunity for the adjudicators. If they are wise men, thi I 
impress upon the amateurs that in such circumstan the 
spirit of a performance counts for more than technique Pro- 
fessional technique is that organization which is cal ted 
to carry off a song, a sonata, a dance or a tense scene in 

even when the momentary inspiration has failed the pert , 
Technique, then, is a crystallization of inspired mi 

Let the adjudicators point out, therefore, that, since tl 


amateur is much more likely than the professional to « ( 
a fleeting moment of inspiration, he need not rely so | 


upon that kind of technique which goes to formula n 
interpretation. The amateur needs a certain amo f 
technique, of course, if by that word we mean contr d 


regard for ensemble ; but the point is, he need never | 
matic. Let the B.B.C. adjudicators emphasiz if 
faith without performances is dead and utterly usel 
that it is more blessed to give an indifferent perform 

simple song, or to play the part of «© butler, or of 
within, or even of the hind legs of a cireus donkey than 
a member of the most distinguished audience in the we 


I 


also 


A Hundred Years Ago 
Tuk Specraron, Aprit. 18ru, 1829. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK 
On Wednesday, Mr. Peel introduced a 1 .’ I 
Me tropolis ; and made an elaborate exhibitior 
of crime, and the deplorable faults of that system of 
which London and its environs have be : 
theatre for thieves. 
Various Committees have inquired into thi 
most of them originated in the excitement of 
crime, their labours ended nearly where they beg 
passed away, and the subject itself was forgotten. At | ’ 
the evil has grown TO an extent Which demands M ! i 
peremptory interference of the Legislaturs 
Among the causes of the increase of crime (whicl I 


Peel laid much to the account of the police, he did not pre 
trace accurately in detail), the celebrated » f 
enumerated—the progress of refinement, and the impr 
in all those mechanical arts by which the perpetrat 
is assisted. 

THe Courr. 


The splendour of the entertainments at Dublin ¢ 


cribed, in a Dublin letter, to * be quite amazing to 
senses of the worthy inhabitants of the Irish capital. 
O_p BAILEY Sessions. 
Henry Hepburne was indicted for stealing a penknife rl 


when produced, appeared to be an instrument containii 

of nail scissors, and a knife-blade. Mr. Sergeant Ara 

the Jury to say if this was a knife or not. The Jury said the I 
not know which to call it, a knife or a pair of scissors ; and, ther 
giving the prisoner the benefit of the doubt, returned 

Not Guilty. 
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The League of Nations 
Disarmament Once More 
DISARMAMENT is a word to fill most people with impatience. and other feuds are allowed to die down, where the finer 


To the ordinary person it is unthinkable that when everybody 
: . 


wants Disarmament it cannot be brought about by agreement. 
public opinion: there is a 


I 
not to 


an of international lift 


War has long been outlawed by 
Court at the Ilague to settle 
League and all it stands 


disputes, mention the 


for as an ore 


been solemnly renounced by the Govern- 
to the teeth 


How much longer 


and now war has 


ments of the world, yet the nations are armed 
precisely as in 1914— if 


anything, more so. 
to be fobbed off with futile conferences and permanent 
% That 


be guinsaid, and a heavy 


are we 


this feeling is justified can 


commissions so much of 


hardly moral responsibility rests 
upon the shoulders of the statesmen whose ineffectiveness has 
But to indulge 


allowed so many an opportunity to slip by. 
such feelings is idle. 


Wuy THe LEAGUE HAS sO FAR I 

When the Temporary Mixed Commission started grappling 
with the technical —that is to say 
for the first time the complexity of the 
Jvin factors came to light. In the 
detail 


fortresses, military 


AILED. 


the practical aspects of the 


question, under- 


midst of technical 


discussions of war material, actual and potential ; 


expenditure, &c.— members found them- 


selves face to face with broad political issues. Troops, it is true, 
ean be disbanded, ship in be scrapped, and if all are agreed 
all-round limitation of armaments is only a question of arith- 
metic. But how about motor lorries for the conveyance of 


mails and aeroplanes for the amusement of holiday-makers ? A 


coat of paint and they are ready for war, and sooner than 


not «¢ 


ke gas 
= , 


soldiers can change into service kit. Clearly it is 
limit 


perhaps the deadliest of all 


asv to 
every factor of military strength, and if some, li 


innot be brought within the agree- 


ment, who can feel secure ? Again, ifa State allowed additional 


man power because of its weakness in natural resources joins 
forces with a State limited only in man power, how can their 
neighbours feel at ease? Thus arose the crucial problem of 
Security. All wanted the 
would take the risks. 
The rest of the story i 


it will be in the recollection « 


benefits of Disarmament; none 
not perhaps in point here. Anyway, 
how the Protocol 
rejected but its principle of Security embodied, for the States 
Irontier at the Locarno 
how the Temporary Mixed Commission composed 


f many Was 


on Germany’s Western least, in 
Treaties ; 
f unoflicial though highly placed .personages made way for 
the Preparatory Commission consisting of oflicial representa- 
tives of Governments in the hope of hastening the actual 
Disarmament and the Dis- 
wmament, Security and Arbitration have remained. 


Tit 


The emergence of Security out of a practical discussion of 


Conference ; how watchwords 


COOLIDGE CONFERENCE, 

the technicalities of Disarmament was neither fortuitous nor 
Precisely the marked the 
Anglo-American effort at naval disarmament, no matter what 
view one may take of the Coolidge Conference of 1927. Once 
the detail — 
classes of the ratio 
established with regard to and the 
level (practically the number of capital ships) at which 
the ratio should be set up-——a wholly new notion came to light, 
the notion of Requirements. The Admiralty “ required” a 
fixed number of cruisers. Our Security demanded it. That 
this incidentally entailed an increase in our Navy of 35 per 
cent., or on another day (the novel doctrine was at least 
elastic) 12 per cent., was just an unlucky paradox. The demand 


factitious,. same phenomenon 


the Conference got down to discussion of 


the analysis of the different ships, 


to be each class, 


for seventy cruisers was persisted in to the disruption of the 
Conference. What, then, does Security mean ? 
SECURITY. 

Whatever Security may mean in Anglo-American relations, 
there can be little doubt as to its meaning for large parts of 
Europe. Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, to take 
instances, illustrate it admirably. Czecho-Slovakia, on 


random 
first 
mpression, strikes the observer as a well-ordered country, 


are encouraged, where racial 


Where enterprise and initiative 


ind literature can make themselves felt — ina 
Poland, on the hand, 


server as 


inpulses in art 


word, a healthy, happy country. other 


the same ob 
oflicial 


population, ts 


would strike 
Yet in both « 
large 


equally new, equally Slav, 
the 


and probably 


exactly reverse. ountries 
that Ol 
haunted by the fear that their new-found freedom may 
taken 


groundless is 


opinion, 
sections of the 
aut any 
moment be from them. That such feeling may be so 
point. No amount of 
i this the 


Both peoples live in security on 


very largely beside the 


persuasion can exorcise it. Contrast wit situation of 


Canada and the United States 


‘ 


cither side of an unprotected frontier, and no one has a 
moment's misgiving about it. Some day it is to be hoped 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia will feel thus about their 
neighbours, but at the moment the ugly facts must be taken 


as they are. 


Tis 
But the problem of Security is not 
After all, it is for the 
burglar-proot door, and not the irs of 
And in 


corresponding practical aspect determined by 


Crux or THE MATTER. 


entire ly “as ibjec tive one, 


envineer to decide what is a sutisfactory 
the nervous old lady 
itional affairs there is a 


who lives behind it. intern 


factors which 
bear very little relation to the fears or hopes of public opinion, 
kernel of 
unfortunate 

the 


the specious sophistry with which we are now 


the whol 
that 


name tot 


It is this factor whi h Is the problem of 
and it is 


to using 


Disarmament, politicians have 
both. Most of 


all too familiar 


accustomed us SuTne 


takes its rise ina confusion between the two with, consequently, 


slight 


* Security,’ 


progress made in the direction of Disarmament. 
cries the Demagogue, “is the basis of Disarma- 
f heart.” Where- 
Without the 


a uniform they are 


ment. To get Security we need a change 
upon the General Staff provide the 
alteration of a single button on 
to declare: ‘* We 


Security. Our Army (it may be in the 


change. 
enabled 
limit of 
neighbourhood of a 


have disarmed to the very our 


half-a-million men or even the nation under arms) hardly 
suflices for our barest needs.” 
Brush all this confusion aside and the simple question 


remains : what are the risks to which a State 


the modern world ? 


is ¢ posed in 


DISARMAMENT THROUGH GREAT BriraAIin AND U.S.A. 


Discussion of the next step towards Disarmament will cer- 
tainly be going on in the lobbies at Geneva, even if the meetings 
of the Preparatory Commission, which are this 
week, the confident expecta- 
tion of an early reopening of Anglo-American naval negotia- 
tions the well The Admiralty 
doctrine of Requirements must be based on some theory of 


being held 


are barren of results. In view of 


discussion is worth while. 


risk. Unless, of course, it is a mere euphemism for depart- 
mental inertia, a phenomenon not confined either to the 
Admiralty or to this country. But, assuming that it is to be 


based on some theory that will stand the criticism of informed 
opinion, in the end it must be somehow related to the policing 
of the seas, to the protection of seaborne commerce against 
Now if Great Britain and the U.S.A, 
cannot agree upon the sharing of this burden, it is idle to spend 
There 
the conditions for the 


sudden lawless violence. 
a further thought on Disarmament. ure no States with 
fewer conflicting interests, nowhere are 
experiment so favourable. In America it is suggested that the 
Navy Department and the Admiralty might prepare plans for 
joint action in the case of the various conceivable kinds of war. 
This is going, perhaps, a little too far ; it smacks somewhat of 
the old offensive and defensive alliance, and may give umbrag 

to the League. But out 
plans for joint naval action in the case of An 
agreement involving a substantial reduction of armaments, as 


there could be no harm in working 


sudden attack. 
an earnest of good faith and to allay all fears of ** Anglo-Saxon”’ 
domination, accompanied by a declaration that the joint navies 
are to be used only to suppress sudden lawless violence on the 
high seas with the approval of the League, might in the end 
prove the decisive factor making for world disarmament. So 
Hi. G. 


far as can be seen at present, it is the only way. 
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. 
Country Life 
A Trapiess Country as easy for miners to keep the refuse out of the river as for 
An eminent politician from Czecho-Slovakia told me, sugar beet manufacturers to purify their waste liquid If 
after a recent discussion on animal welfare, that in his country we cared enough for our rivers they would not be polluted, 
People who * * * * 


iraps of any sort were absolutely prohibited. 
wanted to kill rabbits or other animals must use 
nets. He added that it astonished and appalled him to 
learn that traps were still permitted in England, “ the most 
highly civilized country in the world.’ We have not only 
permitted the use of the steel-toothed trap, one of the most 
diabolical of instruments, but we are allowing it to be used 
wholesale, with the result that over a great part of the West 
Coast the balance of aature is quite upset. Foxes, stoats, 
weasels, pheasants, partridges, and other birds are killed 
off; dogs and cats in quantity are maimed and even cows 
may One was found the other day with a 
steel trap clamped to its tongue. The R.S.P.C.A. and local 
administrators of the law do nothing whatever to prevent 
these traps being set in the open, to the ruin of the wild 
and domestic life of the countryside. Is there any reason 
in the world why we should haver over regulations or varieties 
of trap, instead of adopting the simple method that prevails, 


guns or 


be damaged. 


without protest, in Eastern Europe ? 


* * * * 
IMMIGRANT EvILs. 

Perhaps the very best of animal welfare societies in our 
country has been established within the University of London, 
for it is scientific and altogether free from any excesses of 
sentimentality. A discussion on the subject of trapping was 
interpolated under its influence in the programme of the 
National Union of Students concluded this week at Aberyst- 
I hope that they will make this Czecho-Slovakian 
law a plank in their platform. Iam told that one of the only 
exceptions permitted in Czecho-Slovakia concerns the 
trapping of a certain foreign rat recently imported and en- 
larged. I could not discover exactly what species of “large 
rat’ was meant; but it seems to have multiplied, like the 
imported grey squirrel and little owl here, and to have 
become so great a danger to the native fauna that trapping 
(under strict licence) had become advisable. 

* * * * 


wyth. 


Deap RIveErs. 

Three times within a week, in districts of Britain two 
hundred miles apart, I have stood beside streams once abound- 
ing in life, but now dead almost as a salt lake. It should 
surely be within the wit and power of man to restore at least 
some of these rivers to life, or life to the rivers. The diag- 
nosis of the malady is obscure in some streams, for instance 
the upper reaches of the Lea; but it is not the least obscure 
in those that I saw this week. There is no brook in Eastern 
England that may compare with the rapids and pools that 
compose the bubbling rivers of the West, and that tumble 
to the sea from the inland hills; and these swift western strevmg 
even when the rapid becomes a fall are of a quality that trout 
especially desire—every drop of water bubbles with air, 
Yet no eastern streams are dead like those in the West. Their 
more sluggish waters are lively, even where the trout have 
vanished. Stickleback, dace, crayfish, watersnails, caddis, 
and mayfly abound. ‘The little doses of pollution from road 
or factory or sewage have not proved mortal to the hardier 
and more adaptive creatures. 

* * * * 

The disaster been more wholesale in Cardiganshire, 
famous for the loveliest and merriest brooks in Europe. They 
are sterilized of life by every known process. The fish are 
killed, chemically by poison, mechanically by the weight of 
rolling refuse brought down in every flood, and if any remain 
they are starved for want of food, destroyed by the same 
agency. Some years ago horses that drank of the stream were 
thought to have been poisoned. Pollution quite so virulent as 
that is not a thing of the present; but the huge weights of refuse 
from lead mines, many now extinct, continue to poison the 
fish, to choke their gills and smother the breeding beds. Of 
course a few fish—whatever fantastic price may be paid for 
the pleasure of catching them—are not to be set against the 
existence of an industry. But there is no good reason why an 
adjacent mine should spoil a river. It would be at least 


has 


Tue Trovut’s ASSASSIN. 

The trouble with some few of the streams, though not all. 
to the immediate north of London is of a different kind, 
and the cure must be sought in science, not in mere public 
opinion. The only fish that survives in one of these 
stickleback. All the trout die of a microbic malady, and 


though the diagnosis has now been completely verified no 
remedy has been found or, I think, so much as suggested. 
Indeed one specialist, asked for some suggestion of the 

of the infection, could go no further than the theory it 


it might be due to tins thrown into the river higher up. The 
destructive agent is named after the salmon, but is hardly 
likely to be conveyed in a tin of salmon from the Pa ! 
On this head it may interest fishermen to know that « of 
the heaviest trout caught by one master fisherman had just 
devoured a great part of a tin of indifferent bully beef thrown 
into the river by a villager. Even when stuffed with this 
too solid food he rose to the dry fly. 

* * - 7 


A DESERTED GARDEN. 

A garden is generally a cheerful place; but 
day I found myself in one that breathed of melancholy in 
every deserted bed and pathway. It is an historic garden ; 
for there Samuel Rogers wrote a verse which survives in 
several anthologies, as well as in his own much neglected 
volumes. It took some time to decipher the lines as engraved 
on the pedestal of a garden urn. The only flower that had 
survived from the days when the garden was the tre 
of a lovely girl was the monkshood, but the precious shrub; 
so flourish that the paths are scarcely distinguishable. The 
rhododendrons have planted themselves with rare hardihood 
even on the perpendicular sides of the bare rock. Ferns 
and thick moss flourished even along the boughs of the bigger 
trees, and though April was about us and the larches were 
green and sweet no bird sang. The scene added I know not 
what plaintive sentiment to Rogers’s delicate lines, which 
I must quote as copied on the spot :— 

AN EPITAPH ON A ROBIN-REDBREAST, 
(Inscribed on an urn in the flower garden at Hafod.) 
Tread lightly here, for here, ’tis said, 

When piping winds are hushed around, 

A small note wakes from underground, 

Where now his tiny bones are laid. 
No more in lone and leafless groves, 


With ruffled wing and faded bre 
His friendless, homeless spirit roves ; 
—Cone to the world where birds are blest ! 
Where never cat glides o’er the green, 

Or schoolboy’s giant form is seen ; 

But Love and Joy, and smiling Spring 


Inspire their little souls to sing! 


the other 


isure 


ast, 


* * o * 


Bcuirs AND THE E.M.B. 

Among the latest productions of the Empire Market 
Board is a series of persuasive pictures of the bulb fields and 
packing sheds of the Lincolnshire bulb gr Not « 
or twice the Spectator has urged on English gardeners 
wisdom of buying English bulbs, and these pictures of 
Board are welcomed. But suggestion, 
nearly a criticism, may be made. I have received a 
many letters from readers of the Spectator, and in every sit 
one exactly the same question is asked: ‘* Where exa 
can we order these bulbs ? A great part, perhaps as much 
as 90 per cent., of the value of this artistic propaganda is 
because this detail is omitted. Could not the Em; 
Marketing Board give what may be called a liaison address 
to which buyers could apply when they wanted to be put 
into direct connexion with sellers. Almost all buyers follow 
the line of least resistance; and since our breakfast 
are bombarded with the addresses of foreign sellers we ap} 
to the address we know and do not labour to discovei 
English address so persistently hidden from our notice. 

W. Beacu Tuomas 
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Letters to 
YOUNGER POINT OF VIEW 


|To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


THE 


Sir,—Our opinions when based upon facts approach the truth 
in proportion to our knowledge or our experience or our bias. 
Accordingly, as a young member of the younger generation 
(I was almost six when the War began !) I must disagree with 
the substance of Mr. Waugh’s article in your last issue. 
Our freedom has not sterility 
hundred and fifty in every thousand are not totally lacking in 
shopkeeping is the polite 


always produced nine 
any sense of qualitative value : 
hobby of only a few ; and young men and women are not only 
breaking away from that generation defined by Mr. Waugh, 
and striving to regain the sense of values, but have broken 
away and have striven with success. Mr. Waugh is far too 
pessimistic. 

Undoubtedly the War and its aftermath brought 


Sut the younger generation is 


* topsy- 
turvy ” views, often abnormal. 
not so empty-headed as it seems. 
* Thank goodness for that 7) It may appear strange. but 
the youth of to-day thinks hard, the more so because he has 


(Do I hear someone say, 


to get his, and other people's, topsy-turvy views straightened 
up against the stupidity 
the mutilated 
the unemployed 


and adjusted. He is first brought 


and waste of war: the loss of precious lives ; 
minds and bodies : the often useless sacrifice : 
thousands; and the 
lives in an ever-changing age 
knowledge and the bustle of the modern world call for greater 
study and greater efliciency of the individual mind (to reach 
the required standard he cannot wait until vears have given 
both experience and knowledge. but has to acquire knowledge 
first which is in time to be strengthened by 
when rapid transit has increased his acquaintance with not 


long-enduring sorrow. Secondly, he 


when the increase in man’s 


experience) ; 


only his own immediate neighbourhood but also his native 
and other countries, and consequently has broadened his 
outlook ; when wireless keeps him in touch with everything 
and everywhere ; when machines unknown to past generations 
are under his control: when good literature, in compact and 
readily accessible form, on almost every subject is available 
to open up new fields of thought. 

He sees the needs of certain classes and he realizes that 
socialistic principles (I mean equality of opportunity, &c., as 
opposed to equality of income) are fundamental principles if 
we are to progress ; he realizes that religion is far deeper than 
a Sunday church-going affair (although admitting that church 
attendance in the right spirit is very advantageous) but is the 
very root of life striving for the ideal and 
to render man worthy of the gifts with which he is endowed. 

I cannot but think that the rebellion against * the widest 
is too strongly emphasized, 


essential to the 


“conceptions of mere decency 
especially in that type of popular Press which provides savoury 
reading for the multitude, and uses one side of the life of small 
sections of the community to illustrate the need of a mock 
morality as outlined by its editor. The young people of to- 
day spend their leisure more in the open, their amusements are 
patent ; therefore an 
practised unseen are open to public scrutiny, and as a conse- 


y vices in that leisure instead of being 


quence a critical, fault-finding people sees those vices and 
criticizes the whole mass of youth with one general con- 
demnation. Admitting that there is a danger of the general 
idoption of a and that * birth 


control invites men and women to undertake a sex union 


* pleasure philosophy of life ” 
Which from the beginning is thought of as devoid of social 
obligations,” as ong recent writer states, I still think that the 
aesthetic and spiritual side of the younger generation is under- 
rated. 
feminine character. 


There still exist fine minds and, what is more, fine 
The young women of to-day are not 
entirely devoid of spiritual influence—and when the twain 
meet there is more often than not a mutual spiritual uplift. 
The possibly endaemonistic individual has all his latent good 
qualities brought out 

As I look about me I am convinced that the so-called bored 


"on top.” 


young man of to-day is generally artificial in his boredom and 
often insincere to * his own self” (as Polonius would have it) 
in his pleasures : and behind it all is an individual who, when 
put to the test, will prove that he is at least no worse than his 


predecessors.—I am, Sir, «c., R. M. B. 


the Editor 


TEMPERANCE 
| T'o the 


t ‘hy 
REFORM 
Editor of the SPecraTor 

Sir, —The Spectator could not have a wiser reform to advocate 
than that of 
and resolution it is certain to 


* Prudens Futuri. Worked with intelligence 


succeed. Experience during 


the War years proved how easy it is to regulate public 
drunkenness, provided curative and not vexatious principles 
are applied. You would render 


this scheme your powerful support. 


a public service if you gave 
lam, Sir, &c., 
D°ABERNON. 
[.A proof of the article A Practical Proposal for Temperance 
Reform ~ was submitted to Lord D’Abernon. 
ful to him for this notable 


We are grate- 


appreciation.__Ep. Spectator.| 
AN AMERICAN OFFICER’S LETTER 
|To the Editor of the Sercratror.| 
Sir,— The 


contains a statement 


23rd, 1929 259) 
American never 
1915 and 1916 if the 
American Navy then had been as strong as it is being made 
with the facts. 


The writer was stationed in Washington during the winter 


February 
that 
have been treated as they 


Spe clator of 





vessels could 
were In 
This statement is at 


to-day.” variance 


of 1915-16, and is conversant with the professional talk of 
crisis. It 


them — 


military and naval oflicers during that 


was the 


junior 


unanimous consensus of opinion among 


and I am confident this was also the view of their chiefs — 
that, if another war of 1812 broke out, the attractive force 
of the German Fleet would hold so much of the British Fleet 
in the North Sea that the American Fleet 
easy task in dealing with British vessels armed or unarmed, 


would have an 


south and west of the general line Iceland-Azores-Canaries. 
Thereby Europe would be deprived of all imports from either 
of the Americas, and military taken, at 
leisure, against French and British possessions in the Western 
hemisphere. Where naval 
days when the Panama Canal was newly opened, unreliable 


action could be 
inferiority was feared, in those 


and inadequately fortified, was in the Pacific Ocean. 

The reasons why the United States did not defend its mari- 
(1) Allied purchases in 
America were so enormous that there were no adverse economic 
consequences from British interruption of trade with Germany. 
2) There was no practicable method of acting against Great 


time rights in 1915-16 seems clear. 


Britain without associating ourselves with the other side ; 


and on the general moral issue American public opinion 


was with the Allies. (3) It was evident that war would 
interrupt all transatlantic commerce and would thus reduce 
the exporting industries to temporary bankruptcy. 

Even conditions a Government which so 


under these 


desired could probably have manufactured incidents which 
The writer has been 
seated around a club table (in the days before prohibition) 
when naval officers would hopefully work up in their minds 
would people to 
But there was no desire for action on the part of the Govern- 
While Mr. Wilson was temperamentally a neutralist, 


influential members of the Cabinet and the 


would have aroused the people to war. 


incidents which have aroused any war. 
ment. 
the most entire 
permanent personnel of the Foreign Service were vigorous 
Anglophiles. 
whatever on their mental attitude. 


It is easy for those placed like 


The size of our Fleet certainly had no intluence 
myself to see that recent 
naval legislation was not adopted as part of an intelligent 
scheme to enable us to keep our sea lanes to Europe open 
If the country had 
decided upon such a scheme, a properly equipped division 
Northern Minnesota, and trained 
to seize the narrow strip between Lake of the Woods and 
Lake Winnipeg on short notice. Such a seizure would cut 
off the prairie provinces, and bring Great Britain to terms, 
A division costs less than a fleet. Yet a proposal to raise 


in the face of a future British blockade. 


would be established in 


such a force could not command five votes in either House 
of Congress. 

man-in-the- 
They are not 


The reasons 
street to support the Cruiser Bill are complex. 


which appear to have led the 


based on logic, for Americans and British are alike in their 


attitude to logic in politics. The naval belief that Lord 
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Balfour outwitted us in 1921 has drifted down among laymen. 
The works of Barnes and Fay, through the processes normal 
in the forming of opinion nowadays, have affected people 
incapable of understanding such serious literature ; so that 
many Americans now think (or, better perhaps, fear) that the 
moral issues of the World War are not clear, as they appeared 
to be in 1915-16. And the vigorous opposition to the Cruiser 
Bill by a combination of Methodist clergymen and old maids 
undoubtedly assisted its passage. 

So far as the fleet is designed to support any definite policy, 
that policy is that if Great Britain again seeks to enforce the 
Orders in Council of 1809 and 1914-16, the American Navy 
will be strong enough to force their repeal, by maritime 


action, without committing the country as to the merits of 


the particular quarrel in which Great Britain happens to be 
engaged at the time. That policy may have been possible 
when the world was large and our country was weak, as in 1798 
and 1812. It is not worth while to discuss it now, for it is 
clearly insane. In modern war, if the United States opposed 
Great Britain by force at sea, the country necessarily becomes 
an ally of Great Britain's enemies. 

Perhaps the best way to look at the recent Cruiser Bill 
Is as an interesting symptom of public opinion. In 1914 
the odds were four to one that the United States, if forced 
to abandon neutrality, would enter the War on the side of 
the Entente. If another World War broke out to-morrow 
the odds might be four to three, but they would not be even. 
If Great Britain pays proper attention to Bismarck’s * im- 
ponderabilia,” they probably never will be.--I am, Sir, &e., 

AN AMERICAN OFFICER. 


THE ARTFUL DODGER AGAIN 
{To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir. “* I want to go to Dover. Can you take me ? ~ 
words were addressed to me the other evening by a chubby 
pleasant-faced boy who had skilfully opened the front door 
of the moving car and settled down comfortably on the seat 
beside me. <A had attracted my 
attention while in the traffic jam at the bottom of Hamilton 
Place by standing in front of the car and pointing earnestly to 
I said, * I am ina hurry and I'm not 
Tell me 


These 


moment previously he 


the ground at his feet. 
going near Dover, but I'll drop you near Victoria. 
what you wanted to say when you signalled me.” 

“There was a big piece of glass on the ground, and | thought 
you might go over it, but you didn’t. I must go to Dover to get 
a job on a farm, and Victoria is no good for I haven't any money.’ 

As I slowed down at the end of Kbury Street I asked him, 
* Have you ever played the piece of glass trick before, for I 
think it’s a good one and worth some money ? ” An enigmatic 
smile was the only reply I got as he slipped out of the car 
pocketing his half-crown. If he really wanted to get to Dover, 
I am sure he has got there by now. He was a nice boy, and 
I wonder if any of vour readers have come across him. 
I am, Sir, &e., 

A. F. W. Gocrtay. 

6 Dalton Road, Eastbourne. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE G.P. 
[Vo the Editor of the Seecravor.| 
Sir, I read interest the short article on the 
King’s illness by a Medical Corraspondent. It kind 
of article with which one is becoming very familiar, viz. : 
a veiled hint that the general practitioner is only fit to under- 
take the simplest form of treatment, and that, probably, 
only under the wing of a consuitant. 
by the remarks that the general practitioner is a good fellow, 


with much 


is the 


It is always prefaced 


but he is overworked and has ne time to study his cases 
&e., &e. 
and experience shows that they do not have much time to 
In fact their study of the 
case is generally much less than that of the general practi- 
tioner. The poor general practitioner takes it all lying down, 
but it is about time that he was taking up the cudgels in his 


Most successful consultants are also overworked, 


spare, When asked for an opinion. 


own defence, or he will slowly but surely lose the confidence 
of the public, and fall a victim to the self-glorification of the 
consultant. 

After all the investigations that 
and rightly made, the sum total of the treatment, so far as 
the writer of the article tells us, is that an abscess was opened 


claborate were made, 


and drained, and various forms of light treatment were given- 


Apart from the more modern and possibly worthless light 
treatment, every general practitioner is familiar with the 
treatment given, and has practised it for vears. 

The blood infection and deficiency of calcium: would by 


presumed in most cases, although it is certainly more satis- 
factory to get definite and exact confirmation by scientifi 


laboratory experts, who are always available to the general 
practitioner as well as to the consultant. 


It is far from my purpose to underestimate the excellont 
work done by excellent men on the King’s behalf, which has 
added lustre to the profession and filled the nation with yrati- 
tude, but I wish to point out that the assumptions drawn 
from the happy result, by the writer, are unfair, and ta 
little biassed, and that the general practitioner is not rly 
so helpless nor the consultants so helpful as they would tik 


the public to believe. Modern medicine has become, in recent 


years, & more exact science, but it has still a long lon 


to go before it can successfully do what the writer infers that 
it can do now. — Lam, Sir, &ce., iri 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 
|To the Editor of the Sevcrsavor.| 


Sin, The individual's acceptance of particular dognmia 1 

in the last resort depend upon the exercise of his private 
judgment. Private judgment, it seems to me, will be largely 
influenced by the existence, or non-existence, of re Us 
experience. ‘The existence, or non-existence. of suc! 

ence will be largely determined by the presence, or ab ‘ 
of a certain moral attitude towards the Godhead I s 
extent the appeal of dogma is limited. But dogine ts ne 
the less necessary. It is the crystallization of the attempts 
of Christian theology at full intellectual expression of ts 
which have as their basis the Incarnation of our Lord. 
Without it religion becomes in the end a state of undis 
ciplined emotion. 

I have, personally, unbounded admiration for the Chi 
enthusiasm that chafes at the apparent formalism 
unreality of much organized religion, but [ would sugges 
that the cure for these evils does not lie in the curt dis! 
of what has taken centuries to evolve. LT would call att 
to the warning of one of the greatest of modern n 
preachers, Fr. Vernon, S.D.C., when he remarked that people 


found it diflicult to believe in our Lord as divine: so they 
scrapped His divinity and decided to keep Lis ethics 


to find that without a belief in His divinity [fis ethic ( 
impossible to preserve. -I am, Sir, &c¢., 
Gloucester. AN ANGLO-CATHO 
THE REUNION OF THE CHURCHES 


|Vo the Editor of the Seecravor 


Sirn,— May I be allowed to write of some features of the 
* Cheltenham Conference ~ held last week at St. Pe 

Hall, Oxford. the general subject being ~ Lambeth and 
Reunion.” It was chiefly remarkable for the presence and 


co-operation of five comparatively voung men—-the chairman 
the Rev. C. M. Chavasse, Principal of St. Peter's Hall he 
Rev. C. Svdney Carter, Principal of the B.C.M. College. 
Bristol ; the Rev. G. F. Graham-Browne, Principal of Wycliffe 
Hall, Oxford: the Rev. J. B.S. R. Gibson. Principal of 
Ridley Hall, Cambridge; and the Rev. A. W. Habers! 
Principal of Oak Hill College. East Barnet. 

into the 


I need not go findings which will be publ 


this week, except to point to the wonderful unanimit 


thought which guided the proceedings of the Confer 
and to the stream of Evangelical thought which is flowing 
in the direction of widening the Lambeth, proposals in 1930 


so as to make the approaches to what are called the | 
Churches of a more practical character. 

I left the Great Ouse at 
tide, and if I mistake not. the high tide of the river of God's 


Magdalen with the river at hi 
grace is rising everywhere in the direction of greater unity 
amongst the Churches, wherever and whenever practical steps 
can be achieved in that direction with salutary effect. U1 

in Christ and fellowship in the Spirit in anv case come about 
wherever God’s river of grace flows freely, and the desire is 
hecoming very widespread for the 
visible unity of the whole Church. 


consummation of the 
I am, Sir, &e.. 

Gro. Ly. 
Magdalen Vicarage, King’s Lynn, Norfoli. 


[hiewirr. 
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The Joy of the Chase 


(oLLECTIONS can be made of any object under the sun which 
will bear transportation, and thus, though it must be for ever 
impos ible to collect voleanoes or snow-flakes, a collection of 
elephants, if you have room for them in your flat, is no whit 
more fantastic (and surely much nicer) than a collection of 
fleas, which has more than once formed a life-long hobby 
with distinguished Botticellis, 
butte: flies, postage stamps, Greek gems, china, coins, antique 
silver, seals, jade, first editions of books (and why not second 
editio 1s of books by less popular and eminent authors, which 
are sit rely of enviable rarity ”), all these, transportable, but 


naturalists. Birds’ eggs, 


other vise differing from one another in every conceivable way, 
are tie normal quarry of collectors. Indeed, a_ perfectly 
sane nan once made a collection of walking-sticks, which 
seems a curious thing to do, and left it, by will, to the British 
Muse. m. But the acceptance of this bequest was so much 
more curious, that the British Museum itself ought to have 
been out in a Museum for so crazy a piece of acquisitiveness. 


Col eetors are just as various as collections. We have at 
one end of the seale (I will not say which) the monstrous 
millionaire, who having seen some Italian masterpiece of 
paint ng, in the house of a friend, commissions his * art agent ~ 
to purchase for him any Italian pictures of the great age 
that lie can obtain, provided that the price asked for them is 
sulfic ently preposterous. He does not hunt his quarry 
himself, he sends out a representative, while he lies abed and 
calls out ** Tally-ho!” ; he does not care for it when he has 
got it, and the sum of his languid satisfaction is that it cost a 
great deal, and that now nobody else can get it. . . . Indeed to 
bea millionaire at all, almost excludes a man from the austere 
fellowship of true collectors, for acquisition is too easy for 
him, and one of the authentic joys of collecting consists in 
its difficulty. Moreover to get other people to make your 
ollection for you means a sound black-balling from the elect, 
since without personal search, rewarded by only infrequent 
scquisitions, the rapture of the quest expires from the mere 
ommonness of its gratification. The only chance in fact, 
lor the millionaire, is personally to collect something rare 
but cheap, or to resign himself to being a mere patriot, and 
presenting his treasures to national collections. 


There is again another spurious type of collector, who 
should more justly be called an accumulator. I have been of 
that rather sordid company myself, for I once had a really 
immense collection of concert programmes, as I preserved all 
the menus of these music feasts which I attended for many 
Vvear But it was not a real collection for the reason that I 
had not gone to these concerts in order to obtain the 
programmes, but in order to hear the music. My collection 
therefore, was not an end in itself, as all true collections are 
bound to be in the eyes of their collector, but a mere by- 
product of concerts. Had I detested music, but for the sake of 
acquiring programmes had clattered about London on winter 
evenings and sat out dismal hours in odious halls, then I 
should have been a collector ; as it was I was a mere accumu- 
lator. The case of those amazing folk who collect dinner 
menus (and who really do exist) is similar: they do not go 
out to dinner in order to fileh a menu card, but for social or 
gastronomic reasons. Their trophies are at the most 
hementoes of succulent hours, as my programmes were of 
melo lious ones. So as soon as I saw that these were no 
colle tion at all, I threw them away, and should advise the 
hoar ers of menus to do the same. 


The seed from which true collections spring, is constantly 
scattered in our minds. Every day we see objects that 
rather please us, a postage-stamp, it may be. a pretty wine- 
glass, a piece of Salopian china: those are the seeds, and 
suddenly one of them strikes root. We instantly want 
more of the same sort, and to the great detriment of our 
purses and professions we haunt dingy thoroughfares and 
peer through the windows of pawnshops in search of our 
desire. From that moment we begin to taste the indescribable 
joys of the collector, and among them we must place the 
human delight of making a bargain, and with a relish that 
no millionaire can share, unless he is a miser as well, we 
penurious folk hug ourselves to think that we bought a 
Salopian milkjug (erased numeral mark) for the like of which 
the merchants of the Brompton Road ask twice the price 
we paid. That was clever of us, and we value our specimen 
not only because it is a piece of Salopian but because it was 
cheap. The joy of the chase and the kill is far the finer 
and the keener, but no one is insensible to the pleasure of 
profitable purchase. 

The true collector, it is hardly necessary to state, must 
have an expert knowledge of all his hobbies, and also he 
must have a definite personal relation to his specimens. A 
collection may easily get too large, if the collector cannot 
hold his hand, and then his collection outgrows his capacity 
for enjoyment : he becomes almost like the wicked millionaire 
who does not know what he has got. In order to feel the 
zest of the hunt again, he must weed. or consider his collection 
finished, and begin on something else. For myself I should 
never care to collect objects that are not in themselves 
beautiful, but tastes differ about that. The ardent philatelist, 
I believe, is never found musing over the exquisite colour 
and design of his stamps: he values them entirely for their 
rarity. The collector of first editions reeks nothing of the 
contents of his book, and as for beauty the shabby boards 
or original paper covers of his specimens are far lovelier to 
his eves than the finest toolings. But the joy of the collector 
is theirs, and what a constant spice that sprinkles over life, 
for any barrow in the street, any dingy window may hold a 
pearl of great price. But in our rapturous scrutinies, it is 
most important to have our senses alert. It is unlikely that 
any one of these dingy windows will hold a treasure at all. 
and practically impossible that it should hold two. It is 
therefore not the slightest use to give it a vague and general 
glance; an eager and minute search is necessary, for we 
certainly shall not find (if old silver is our quarry) a Stuart 
tankard, or a Tudor salt lounging in the window, but 
oceasionally (very occasionally, for if discoveries were common, 
they would lose their rapture) we shall be rewarded with 
something that will make us happy for days. Such a find, 
no very great thing in itself. was once mine as I took the 
air in the gaunt streets of Leeds between the concerts of a 
festival. For in the window of a very seedy curiosity shop, 
I saw, huddled up among little modern bric-a-brac and 
Dutch boxes, a silver tumbler, and on it, just visible through 
the dim panes was the date-letter for 1714, and the maker's 
mark of Nathaniel Locke. So it joined a tankard alreads 
in my possession made by the same silversmith in the same 
year. And some day, without doubt, I shall find what I 
have sought for years, namely. a rat-tail spoon that has been 
used by generations of left-handed owners. I shall know it 
. Think! 

Kk. F. BENSON. 


for certain when I see it, but how ? 
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Long Clock by Jasper Taylor, 
10ins. high. Holborn, in black and gold Lacquer 


Circa 1700 


\ very fine Chippendale Carved 


and Gilt Mirror. 4ft. 
2ft. 5ins. wide. 
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The Artistic 
of the 


Iris probably impossible for a 
modern man to understand in 
their entirety the thoughts of a 
different still 
dificult when the space of time 
he has to span has brought such 
as the hundred 
vears. If human nature has al- 
tered very little in fundamentals, 


age: it is more 


hange past 


the wider Vision in every depart- 


ment of science and even of con- 
juct which the discoveries of the 


last century have made possible 


to-day vives us, the descendants 
f Geo: ze the Fourth’s subjects. 
the fee ing that in looking back 
ross (he intervening vears we 
we rec irding a state of society 
that is as far removed from our 


wn st. ndards as Roman society 


Background 
1820's. 





inder \ugustus. 
As ve look back. the men of 
that tone seem odd. even fan- 
tastic ; no doubt we shall appear 
quall) odd to posterity. Yet 
hey ere faced with extra- 
rina ily similar problems. 
Euro} an agricultural, un- THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND COMMONS IN 1821. 
echa rized Europe — was slowly 
covering from the effects of what was then the Great War: Luke's, Chelsea. Here one can see a galleried church of 
ctorous England was no less slowly recovering from what Renaissance type clothed with Gothic details. This was 
Then, as now, the timid designed by James Savage. But if this is the best. the most 


vas then a Grave Economic Crisis. 
eared red ruin and the breaking up of laws. 
Castlereagh, the 
etter than his people guessed. ended his tragic life in 1822 : 


who, at Peace Congress. had builded 


(amning died in °27: of the great personalities it seemed 
that only the Duke of Wellington was left as the bulwark 
gainst revolution. Who, then, could guess the character of 
Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, to name only three who were 
)dominate politics a few vears later ? 

In literature, during this decade, two men of genius were 
Keats and Shelley. Seott still 
In 1820 Carlvle was twenty- 


die untimely was alive. 
nd his influence paramount. 
ve. Somewhere in these vears a little boy was sent by his 
nbusiness-like parents to work in a factory : his name was 
Dickens. William Makepeace Thackeray 
ear his senior. Ruskin was born a year before the Prince 
When the First Gentleman in Kurope 
lied ‘Tennyson was twenty-one. 

What were the architects doing ? 


tharles was one 
Regent's accession. 


There were two schools, 


the Classie and the Gothic : it was an imitative, rather a fum- 
ling age, for all its swagger. All Souls’, Langham Place, 
vas built by John Nash in 1822: his Regent Street was 


thus complete. The church's elegant proportions are now 
opelessly overwhelmed by the big modern buildings of 
to-da The same urbane artist was responsible for the 


Marble Arch and Buckingham Palace in 1825. 
St. Pancras Church 1822. 
W. Inwood. In would 
uilt a church so nearly an imitation of a Greek temple. 
It is inspired by the Erectheion at Athens, its vestries 
eemble the Caryatid Portico, and its steeple is a two-storied 


The architect 
have 


was finished in 


was If, no other age anvone 


version of the Tower of the Winds. 
St. George’s Hospital dates from this time. 
by William Williams, who was also responsible for the far 


It was designed 


iner building, University College, Gower Street (1828). 
\ero:s the road from the Hospital Decimus Burton erected 


the entrance screen at Hyde Park Corner. 
Probably the best example of the Gothic school is St. 





entertaining model of the Gothic taste of the period is surely 


Windsor Castle. This was transformed in 1826 by Sir 
Jeffrey Wyatville, R.A. who built the interior on purely 
Georgian lines, and encased his work in those mediaeval 
walls that visitors to-day find so romantic. Hence a perfect 
plague of country houses and suburban mansions battle- 


mented, castellated and turreted as if they were illustrations 


for the Waverley novels. 


Finally, the painters. Sir Thomas Lawrence. P.R.A.. was 
by this time producing third-rate portraits by the dozen: 
never was an artist of talent more spoilt by success. He 


lived till 1830. That strange genius. William Blake. who had 
starved between his visions. died in 1827 
Gilbert Stuart, the 
ended the eighteenth century in art. 

Turner was long since famous. though he could still scanda- 
lize the old-fashioned : Constable left to hand the 
torch he had taken from Crome and Gainsborough. One voung 
man who might have achieved indisputable greatness died 
in 1828. This was R. P. Bonington. What might not Keats 
have accomplished in Poetry and Bonington in Paint 7 The 


Raeburn in 1823 : 


American, in 1828. With these men 


was on 


former was 26, the latter 27 

Ina way the great triumph of the decade was the foundation 
of The National Gallery in 1824. It is not easy to admire 
the taste of the time in old but all the the 
beginnings of the great collection that is to-day the admiration 


when death overtook them. 


masters, same 


of the whole world were established on sure ground. Immense 
canvases by Claude and Poussin were in great favour, and 
were without exception covered in brown varnish, and hung 
one above the other. One can smile now at this early en- 
thusiasm, but the result has been that this country has been 
able to get nearly a hundred years’ start of America in acquiring 
the very finest pictures as national possessions. ‘There are 
still acquisitions we must make, and minor gaps that must 


be filled, but on the whole—and = alarmist rumours 
notwithstanding—the Trafalgar Square collection is in- 


comparable. 
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Quality in English Furniture of the 18th Century 


AN axiom with regard to an object of artistic value is that 
This axiom is applicable to all 

In painting and in sculpture 
In these two 


it should possess quality. 

forms of artistic expression. 
the quality lies in the technique of the artist. 
pranches of the arts, quality is evinced far more subtly 
than in a craft such as furniture making. where it is far 
more tangible and explicit. Even so, there are many collectors 
and people interested in furniture to whom the factor of 
quality means nothing at all. There are others who possess 
mounts to an instinctive power of discerning what 


what 
js good, and, having consequently a genuine appreciation 
of old furniture, prefer a good piece to a mediocre one. They 


sense the quality in it, although they may not he able to 


define or explain it. 


{ piece of furniture can have aesthetic merit without 
qualit conversely, a piece can have quality without 
aesthe ic merit. The reason for this is that quality of material 
and orkmanship-——as regards furniture—are subordinate 
to the all-important factor of design. A piece may’ still 
posses an artistic significance when it is of good design, 
even the quality of the material from which it is made, 
and ie workmanship displaved in its construction are 
inferi For example, a roughly made chair of an inferior 
wood such as ash or elm, the work of a country joiner, may 
have -onsiderable aesthetic value owing to its good design. 
On tie other hand, a piece made of the finest quality 
wood and of the highest grade craftsmanship will lack all 
artist: significance if its design is bad. Between these two. 
howe’ cr, there is the piece of good design, but of mediocre 
mater al and workmanship. 


It 5 this last type of piece that is so disconcerting to the 


collec'or who does not realize the significance of quality as 
regards the craft of furniture making. Two pieces of identical 
design, such as two sideboards, but of which one possesses 
the highest quality material and workmanship. while the 
other is inferior in these respects. may differ in value to a very 


great extent, both artistically and commercially. That this 
isa fact is not so very surprising. When the two pieces were 
originally made, the higher quality example cost more than 


the one of lower quality. The material was more expensive. 





ind the labour was more skilled and took longer in’ its 
execution. This higher standard of quality undoubtedly 
confers upon 
4 es the piece a 
*? vreater artistic 
value. The 
better the 
quality of the 
wood the more 
decorative — is 
its appearance 
owing to the 
figure and 
marking 
When carved 
ornament is 
used for the 
purpose of 
decoration. the 
use of wood 
quality wood 
will consider- 
ably enhance 
the carvine. 
To every 
student.dealer, 
—— and collector 


AN ARM CHAIR WITH CARVED DECORATION OF THI 


HIGHEST QUALITY, Cirea 1755 of old furniture 


the question of 
the correct appraisement of quality is of the most essential 
importance. With a knowledge of quality it is possible to 
sep irate the wheat from the chaff, and correctly appraise the 


artistic and monetary value of a piece. Because quality 
is but little understood to-day, inferior pieces of old furniture 
often fetch exorbitant prices, far in excess of their real value. 

Quality is also the means of differentiating between an 


antique and a work of art. An antique without good design 


—- 
Te =o, 





and quality can only be commercially valuable for sentimental 
reasons. A piece of furniture of good design and high quality 
can justly claim to be termed a work of art. 

That the true understanding of quality as regards furniture 


has always been a diflicult matter may be judged from the 





following quotation from the Cabinet Dictionary, written 
by Thomas Sheraton in 1803 : 

* The quality of cabinet work is extremely variable in both coun 
tries (England and France) arising chiefly from the abilities of the 
workman, the directions given him, or the state of the wood which 
is used to work on: and hence it is difficult to ascertain, in many 
instances, the true value of furniture. by those who are strangers 
to the business. On this account. gentlemen often think themselves 
imposed upon in the high price they must give cor a good artice 
in comparison with what the same piece of furniture nominally 
may be bought for at some manufactories 

It is not possible in this short article to do more than 
indicate the salient points that characterize the qualits 
of eighteenth century cabinet-making. In the first place 
it must be realized that in the eighteenth century material 
was considerably more expensive than labour. Walnut, 
mahogany, and satinwood were the chief woods used for 


making the best quality furniture at that time. These were 


not indigenous woods.* but had to be imported, which con- 
siderably increased their cost. 
fore, the cabinet-makers emploved indigenous woods, such as 


oak, beech, elm, plane tree and fruit woods, such as cherry, 


For cheaper furniture, there- 


apple, and pear. In mahogany and walnut the more finely- 


1720, the Virginia walnut was imported for furniture- 
English trees had 


* About 
making as the supply of walnut from mature 


become exhausted. 
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figured the wood the more expensive it was. Therefore. in 
making an inexpensive piece, they would use wood that was 
of a plain figure. 

There were three varieties of mahogany 
Spanish and Cuban were far better quality 
than Honduras, being closer 


Spanish, Cuban, 


and Honduras. 
woods for work in the 
vrained, denser, and heavier. 

* Honduras mahogany was a more open-grained and lighter 
wood, and when of inferior quality would have been cheaper 
Spanish or Cuban. A fine set of 
made out of Spanish or Cuban 


solid 


than the higher grades 
mahogany chairs would be 
mahogany, whereas, for a cheaper and inferior quality set, 
Honduras would be used. In the last half of the eighteenth 
century Honduras mahogany, when of fine figure. was used 
for veneering. The cheaper unfigured variety was used in 
the solid for the sides of pieces such as chests with drawers. 
Such used for 
Satinwood 


was also 


furniture, which 


wardrobes, and bookcases. wood 
makine the linings of drawers. 
was fashionable in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
was expensive owing to the high cost of the wood. Furniture 
f beech, stained and polished to imitate satinwood, 


made 
ide as a substitute for those who could not afford to 


was I 
pay for the real article. 
The kind of wood used for the drawer linings of a piece 


conve’'s a great deal of information about its quality. Good 


qualit’ walnut furniture will have drawer linings made of 
oak; inferior pieces will have them made of soft wood such 
as de while in country made pieces the drawer linings may 
be of elm or ash. The same also applies to mahogany, 


altho: gh, as already mentioned, a number of drawers are 


ith mahogany. Cedar wood was also used as a cheap 
alternative for 
drawer linings. 
Owing to the high 
cost of mahogany 


lined 


towards the end of 
the eighteenth 
century, japanned 
chairs made of 
beech—often deco- 
rated in 
came into 


various 
colours 
fashion as a cheaper 
substitute. 

With 
quality of 
manship, the fol- 


regard to 
work- 


lowing remarks by 
Thomas Sheraton 


are interesting: 


“The cabinet- 
maker is distin- 
guishable by the 


neatness of his 
band- 


lines, cross 
ing and 

work. In both. one 
sure sign of a bad 


tools are in. 


drawer 





ARM OF CHAII Fla 


DETAIL OF 


workman, is the ill condition in which his 
A great deal concerning the quality of a piece can be 
gauged from an examination of the drawers, to see whether 
the dovetails are coarse and badly fitting, or whether they are 
fine and fitting. In carving, perhaps. the greatest 
Variation in quality is to be found. It ranges from superlative 
Careful examination of the carving on the backs 

and legs of mahogany will teach the student of 
furniture a great deal more concerning quality in this respect 
than the written word can convey. The acanthus foliage on 
back of a fine quality eighteenth-century 
Mahogany armchair will show that the carving is in high 
relic and that the leaves and tendrils of the foliage inter- 
twine with other Fig. 3). Such carving has a 


close 


to coarse. 


chairs 


the arms or 


each (see 


crispness and a sense of movement in contrast to carving of 


poor quality, which is not only coarse in execution, but is 
dul’ and lifeless in appearance, the leaves of the acanthus 
being represented by gouged lines on the surface, with no 
unc ereutting. 





FIG. 4.—A WRITING CHAIR WITH ARMS AND LEGS OF ELM, AND BACK VENEERED WITH 


BURR WALNUT Cirea 1730 


rhe graceful contour of the arms and back are specially noteworthy in this exampl 


The beauty of old English furniture lies first in its design, 
and secondly in the quality of wood with which it is made 
which it is put 
furniture, 


and the superlative craftsmanship with 
together. Only a_ certain 
however, can be said to possess these attributes, as a great 
dea! of it is of poor design and inferior quality. It should be 
the aim of every collector to avoid the latter and possess only 


percentage of old 


the former. 
R. W. SyMonpbs. 





DETAIL OF LEG OF CHAII FIG, 4.) 
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British Painting 


Ir may be said with suflicient justice that the common 
Continental opinion about British painting is that England 
possessed a school of some secondary importance in the 
eighteenth century, nothing before, and no painter of great 
consequence since. This depreciatory and entirely inaccurate 
view of British art has been held also by a great number 
of our own countrymen who have given enthusiastic attention 
to Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German and French painting, 
and it is only within comparatively recent years that a more 
correct and enlightened view of the achievements of British 
art is slowly gaining ground among those persons who regard 
knowledge of the fine arts as an essential element in the 


some 
attainment of general culture. 

Three happenings within recent times have tended to 
explode the fallacious notion that painting was a foreign 
thine introduced into England by Holbein and Vandyck, 
and continued by their British imitators and disciples. 


the wall 


which, 


First came the re-discovery of paintings on the 
walls of Eton Chapel, 


exist: d to prove they were the work of one William Baker, 


paintings had not records 


woul assuredly have been attributed by the experts to 
some unknown Flemish or French master. Secondly came 
the . reat exhibition of British Primitive Paintings at Bur- 


lingt n House in the early months of 1925; and thirdly 
came the volume by Dr. Tancred Borenius and Mr. EK. W. 
Trist am on English Mediaeval Painting, the first authoritative 


book to be written on this neglected subject. To this might 


be a ided the two volumes, also published by the Pegasus 
Pres-. on English Illumination, by Miss O. IK. Saunders. 
These various events and the numerous discussions which 


they stimulated have helped materially to convince even the 
most sceptical that there has been continuous artistic activity 
by native workers in Great Britain and Ireland since Saxon 
. and that the achievements of these native artists were 
Owing 


time 
considerable and worthy of honour and remembrance. 
to a variety of the unsuitability of 
climate for fresco painting. the destructive consequences of 
the Wars of the Roses, the suppression of the monasteries by 
Henry VIII, and the Puritan Revolution, very little of the 
of our primitive painters has survived to 


circumstances, our 


worl our 
day. But enough remains to prove not only the reality 
and ubiquity 
of its existence, 
but also to bear 
witness to the 


own 


heights of 
beauty and ex- 
pressiveness to 
which it some- 
times reached, 

Had that ex- 
qu isite thir- 
teenth-century 
roundel of 
“The Virgin 
and Child ~ in 
the Bishop's 
Palace at Chi- 
chester been 
situated in 
Italy 
signed by a 


and 


contemporary 
of Cimabue, it 
would surely 
have been 
sought out 
and = admired 
by every Bri- 
tish tourist. 
Being in one of 


ANGELS, 


VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH 
(By courtesy of the Earl of Pem? roke.) 


our smaller cathedral cities it is still comparatively unknown 
and neglected. 

The field for research in British primitive painting is still 
open, and no doubt much remains to be done and learnt, but 
the bases of our 
native art 
now firmly 
established 
have 


are 


and we 
something 
to build 

It is 
that 
early wall- 
paintings were 
a development 
from the mini- 
ature paintings 
of our mediae- 
val illuminat- 


solid 
upon. 


clear our 


ors. who made 
English mis- 
sals famous 


throughout 
Europe so. far 
back as the 
eighth, ninth 
and tenth cen- 
turies. The 
indigenous 
character of 
these illumina- 
tions is univer- 
sally admitted, 
and their in- 
fluence 





THE WHITE HIND (on revert 


( By courtesy of the Earl of P 


on 
foreign schools 

has been generously admitted by Continental scholars. Thus 
the Berlin authority. Dr. Adolph Goldschmidt, in his recently 
published volumes on German Illumination, candidly admits 
that the early Teutonic illuminators were inspired by the 
superiority of the British artists, and states that round about 


the millennium, * For figure drawing north of the Alps, 
Southern) England and the Frankish kingdom were the 


decisive centres.” 

Being a development from the art of the illuminator, 
the early English wall-paintings and panels had for their 
leading characteristics calligraphic drawing and a delicate 
grace of linear design. These qualities are markedly present 
in that unique work known as the Wilton Diptych. which 
shows the high stage of perfection which British painting had 
reached in the days of Richard II. Thanks to the Earl of 
Pembroke, who lent it to the Daily Telegraph Exhibition 
of Antiques at Olympia, the London public had an oppor- 
tunity of itself the pure English gilding and 
exquisite lapis-lazuli blue which distinguishes the panel of 
~The Virgin and Child with Angels ~~ as well as the panel 
containing the portrait of Richard II kneeling with attendant 
saints. But unfortunately the conditions of the exhibition 
made it impracticable for all visitors to see the 
these panels, painted and not interesting 
instructive than the obverse. The panel with the armorial 
bearings has been considerably worn by time, but the other 
* The White Hind,” the badge of King Richard, 
excellent state of preservation and is a lovely and 
Indeed, for natural- 


seeing for 


reverse of 


also less and 


showing 
is in an 
incomparable piece of animal painting. 
ness and delicacy of execution this exquisite painting even 
surpasses the animals in * The Vision of St. Eustace,” by 
Pisano (c. 1397-1455), or, indeed, any animal painting pro- 
duced anywhere in Europe up to this time. 

Consequently, when Holbein came to the Court of King 
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WANTED: Glass Pictures, Silk 
Needlework Pictures and Choice 
Antique Furniture. 


Write for free copy of Monograph 
“PICTURES ON GLASS.” 


L. LOEWENTHAL, 4 St. James’s St., 
London, S.W. 1. Telephone: Regent 118 
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To Owners of Antiques. 


SIS Shillpod 


13. Néw Bond AMT. 


cc 
Telephone Mayfair 6261-¢ 


wishes to buy for prompt cash large or 
small quantities at full market value any 
specimens of the following: 


Old French Silver, Old German Silver, Old 
Dutch Silver, Old English Silver and Shef- 
field Plate, Old Miniatures, Old Gold Boxes 
Old Enamels in Gold, Old-fashioned Dia- 
monds or Coloured Stone Jewellery, Large 
Old Pearls, Old Paste and Marcasite Jewels, 
Fine Old Watches and Clocks, and all 
Antique Gold and Silver Objects. 


ROBINSON, FISHER © HARDING, 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 


Sales by Auction every week 
High Prices obtained for 


OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, 
Porcelain, Tapestry, Silver and Works of Art. 


Telephone: GERRARD 4725 and 3505. 
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Henry VIII, he was not bringing art to a rude uncultured 
country, but arriving in a land which already possessed its 
own distinct artistic traditions. That he had an influence 
on succeeding painters is not disputed, but the influence was 
Holbein himself was not unaffected 


not altogether one-sided. 
He is known 


in England by the native artists already there. 
to have had some instruction from an English miniaturist, and 
Holbein was not above making certain slight changes in his style 
to suit “the English taste.” That taste, formed by native 
artists, was already here, and it is a point worth remembering. 

Similarly, in the later days when Vandyck arrived 
he found native English painters of considerable ability 
at work in this country. As Holbein found William 
Stretes, so Vandyck found William Dobson. But the 
probability is that Vandyck and Rubens between them 
did far more than Holbein to de-rail British painting from 
its own native tradition. These foreign masters set that 
example of swaggering brushwork and sumptuousness of 
colour which was followed in the main by our painters of 
the eighteenth century. 

Apart from Hogarth and Raeburn. it can hardly be main- 
tained that strong draughtsmanship of a high order was a 
charicteristic quality possessed by the masters of this school. 
It may be argued that by deserting the old tradition of 
accentuated linear design in favour of sweeping compositions 
built up by planes of colour the English painters were only 
follo ving the general development of European painting, 
but n so doing they became to some extent less English, 
and it may be questioned whether they gained as much as 
they lost. A certain weakness in drawing is only too evident 
in tie work of Romney, Hoppner and their contemporaries, 
ever in that of Gainsborough and Reynolds at times. How 
extr ordinarily bad even Sir Joshua could be at times is 
pain ully made manifest by his ** Entrance to Mr. Thrales’ 
Par! at Streatham in the Dyce Collection at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The low opinion of British painting 
entertained by so many Continental art experts is doubtless 
larg Ivy due to having examples of this poor quality 
injudiciously thrust upon their notice. To point out a 
picture of this kind as * a Reynolds ” is to invite destructive 
criticism from any intelligent observer. 

Unfortunately the British School is most indifferently 
represented in the art museums of the Continent, where 
most educated persons are familiar with the names of those 
reputed to be our great painters, but these names are too 
often associated in their minds with second and _ third-rate 
exainples. With our lesser-known painters, often of superior 
merit, they are little conversant, and consequently the 
strength of the British school as a whole remains unknown 
outside Great Britain. 
both here and in the United States, tend to grow more dis- 
cerning and to pay more attention to the quality of a 
painting than to the name of the artist attached thereto. 
\ feature of the art sales of the past summer was the 


Fortunately, as time goes on collectors, 


remarkable advance in the prices paid for fine works by some 
of our earlier and lesser known British painters. 
Many of these, and especially the painters before Reynolds, 


have been most unjustly disparaged and unrecognized. As 


an instance we may cite Sir Joshua’s master, the pupil of 


the admirable Jonathan Richardson, Thomas Hudson (1701 
1779), of whom Redgrave wrote: ** He drew the face well, 
and his unaffected representations pleased the gentry of his 
time, but he had little ability to paint more than the face.” 
How ungenerous and inadequate these words seem when 
we are confronted by a really fine example of Hudson, such 
as his * Portrait of George Hunt, Esq..” formerly in the 
Foley Grey Collection. Hudson was said to leave a good 
deal to his * drapery man,” and it is probable that among 
his assistants for some time was Richard Wilson, a portraitist 
before he became a landscape painter. Wilson's magnificent 
landscapes have been slowly gaining in recent years the 
recognition which their splendid qualities deserve, but his 
portraits are still litthe known, and beyond doubt a great 
nhuinber of them have yet to be identified. His two paintings 
of iimself and of his brother artist Mortimer in the Diploma 
Gallery of the Royal Academy suffice to show how fine a 
portrait painter was Richard Wilson. 





Francis Cotes (1725-1770) is another most gifted English 


painter whose work has deservedly come into prominence 
during the past twelvemonth, and the superiority of his 
best work to that of inferior portraits by Reynolds and 
Romney is too obvious to need stressing. The rehabilitation 
of the British school depends far more on an extension of 
knowledge of our less-known masters than on dredging private 
collections for questionable examples of the famous. Some 
twenty or so vears ago, when an exhibition of eighteenth- 
century British pictures was held in Paris, a number of 
French critics were most enthusiastic, not about Gains- 
borough, Reynolds or Romney. but about the Rev. Matthew 
William Peters, the charm of whose colour was by some 
compared with that of Fragonard. That the comparison 
was not inapt will be admitted by all who know Peters’ 
delightful group of children in the Diploma Gallery. 

While English critics generally tend to place Gainsborough 
and Turner at the head of the English School, French experts 
insisted that our great men really are 


have repeatedly, 
Hogarth and Constable. The time has come 
whole of our cighteenth-century school necds to be re-valued, 
and at this re-valuation it is probable that certain luminaries 
of great renown will decline and new stars swim into our ken. 


when the 


Certainly painters like Wilson, Cotes and others of the less 
known have everything to gain from a fresh valuation. 
When this new history comes to be written an important 
chapter will have to be devoted to our sporting artists, 
painters like Stubbs and Ben Marshall, whose excellence 
has only begun to be realized in recent vears. Yet nowhere 
on the Continent can there be found so brave and _ brilliant 
an array of horse-painters as we have had in England from 
the eighteenth century to the present day. 

Always prone as a nation to exaggerate the importance 
of the foreign in the fine arts, and to depreciate our home 
productions, given also to pay far too much respect to names 
and to give insuflicient attention to facts of form and colour 
and design, we have never sought that publicity abroad for 
our own artists which is the constant aim of other nations- 
We should no longer be content with a subordinate position, 
but should begin to assert ourselves. Increased knowledge 
of our best paintings, irrespective of the names of the artists, 
cannot fail to enhance and perpetuate the prestige of the 
British school. Frank RUTER. 
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Messrs. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


beg to announce that they will sell at Auction 


4. : i’: +. 
dine Old Kuglish Silver Plate 


the property of 


Mrs. R. H. PHILIPSON, 


removed from 


74 PORTLAND PLACE, W. 1. 





\ COMMONWEALTH SWEETMEAt \ 
Sranp. 1655. Dist 
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Oxe or Four Witiiam IT. \ CHarces Il. Oval SWEETMEA Oxe or Four W 


CANDLESTICKS 1697 & 170i Box. 1677. 


On 
| WEDNESDAY, 
© may 1, 1929. _* 





\ Wittiam & Mary Bastin. 1691. \ CuHarces II. Prain TANKARD 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOMS, 8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 1. 
Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 
Telegrams : “ Christiart Piccy, London.” Telephone : Gerrard 5056. 
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The Fascination of the 


Tuost of us who have made a hobby of collecting, or have 
studied the ways of collectors, must at times feel somewhat 
bewildered at the publicity which our pursuit now receives. 
It is not merely that prices have soared into astronomical 
figures. The field of collecting has widened, like the universe 
in the Mount Lick 100-inch refractor, and the numbers who 
collect have multiplied a hundredfold. Thus it is necessary 
for the newspapers to accord space to what the Philistine 
regards, perhaps, as a crazy mode of 
spending time and money. The biblio- 
phil and the connoisseur of pictures, 
majolica, porcelain, bronzes, enamels, 
tapestry. silver and so on, have. despite 
themselves, been made to share the 
limelight with the pugilist, the film 
star. and the politician. The prices 
paid at important auctions are given 
as tauch prominence as the Stock 
Exchange quotations. Some — old- 
fash oned folk lament this. They say 
that art is being vulgarized, that 
colk ‘tors no longer buy what = they 
realy like but purchase for the rise, 
that fashion in the sale-room is unduly 
exal ing some types of artistic work 
and neglecting others that are more 
wor hy. But fashion has always ruled 
the collecting world and has always 
vari-d with the generations. There 
has always been traflicking in works of 
of ert. We need not lament the fact 
tha many more people are keenly 
interested in art and anxious to acquire 
fine things. The study of art has been 
immensely stimulated by the growth of 
collecting. And if some few merely buy 14-00%. See EDS. 3 
to sell again at a profit, it is surely a 
pleasant and harmless kind of gambling. 

The rise in prices, accentuated since the War, is of course 
larvely due to the American demand for first-rate artistic 
work and fine books. That the demand exists is a gratifving 
sign of the growth of culture in the United States. Americans 
have superabundant wealth, and many of them have learned 
how to use it wisely, whether in collecting for themselves or, 
still better, in endowing museums, libraries, and art galleries 
for the benefit of the public. Europe, with her many magni- 
ficent national collections built up through the ages, has no 
need to envy America for trying, thus late in the day, to 
imitate her. Those who know best the European libraries 
and galleries are least perturbed when they hear that an 
American has bought some notable manuscript or picture or 
object of art and taken it across the Atlantic. The greatest 


masterpieces are not for sale. Many famous English col- 


lections have had to be dispersed, through the operation of 


the Death Duties, but others are being formed. There is 
still an inealeulable stock of fine things in private hands 
here and on the Continent. The attentive reader of the 
catalogues published by the leading auctioneers— headed by 
the eighteenth-century firms of Messrs. Christie, Messrs. 
Sotheby, and Messrs. Puttick and Simpson—must marvel at 


the unending stream of treasures that passes into and out of 


the sale-rooms, week after week and year after year. We 
do not have a Holford sale more than once in a generation, 
but every season sees one sale at least of great importance, and 
there is plenty still left in English town and country houses. 

his week, for instance, Messrs. Sotheby have had an un- 
commonly interesting sale of books and manuscripts, some 
from the extensive library of Lord Brownlow, others from the 
co'lection of the late Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, printer, binder, 
author, and apostle of good taste. Here, side by side, were 


th: most oddly varied items. A letter from George Washing- 





PDMUND NUGENT BY THOs, 
GAINSBOROUGH, R.A 


Sale-Rooms 


ton, acknowledging a vote of thanks on his victory at York- 
town, accompanied a letter from Dr. Johnson, on the death of 
his mother, to his old friend Miss Lucy Porter. Rare fifteenth- 
century books appeared with a very notable set of the Kelms- 
cott Press publications and some from the Ashendene and 
Dover Presses. Amid a number of mediaeval MSS charming], 


illuminated was an unrecorded issue of “ The Christmas 
Carol,” dated 1844, with the title in red and green and * Stave 
One™ below the heading on the first 
page. This Dickens item would be a 


good test for a collector. There are 
three issues of the first edition, all 
dated 1843. with the title in red and 
blue, but distinguished partly by the 
colour of the Endpapers and partly by 
the sub-heading as “Stave I” or 
"Stave One~ in Roman type. But 
there are also three variant trial issues, 
all dated 1844. Of the first. with the 
title in red and blue, only two copies 
are known. Of the second. with the 
title in red and green and the sub- 
heading * Stave I.” eight or ten copies 
are known and. according to Messrs. 
Sawyer and Darton, are worth £100 
a piece. The unique copy that has 
now appeared is a third trial issue. 
Among the modern rarities in this sal 
was Mr. Kipling’s ** Schoolboy Lyrics,” 
privately printed by his father at 
Lahore in 1881. in the rough blank 
paper covers that mark the first issue 
of this much coveted little book. Then 
there was the excessively rare ** Charity 
Bazaar ~ (1868) of R. L. 
an “allegorical dialogue“ of two 


Stevenson, 


leaves that few Stevensonians have 
even seen. 

Next week Messrs. Sotheby are selling a fine set of drawings 
by the old masters, collected by the late Mr. William Bateson, 
whose name in this connexion was known only to the experts, 
He had a series of twenty-six drawings by Tiepolo, eleven 
noble examples of Claude, a drawing of a child with a cat 
that has long been assigned to Correggio, an exquisite study 
of a nude girl that Mr. Roger Fry is bold enough to assign to 
Giorgione, and so on. The illustrated catalogue is a delight 
in itself, and a reminder of what modern English collectors 
can do. Let it be noted, incidentally, that the Rembrandt 
etched portrait of Jan Six which was shown at the recent 
Dutch Exhibition, and which at the Six sale fetched £8.200, 
the highest price ever paid for a print, is in an English 
collection. Yet another notable sale announced by Messrs. 
Sotheby will be that of the late Sir Edmund Gosse’s famous 
collection of English plays, on the last two days of this month. 

The most sensational event in Messrs. Christie's spring pro- 
gramme is, of course, the sale of the famous Portland Vase 
on May 2nd. The vase has been so long in the Gem Room 
at the British Museum that few people remembered that 
it was there on loan from the Duke of Portland, whose ancestor 
bought it 130 vears ago for £1,029 and placed it on view in 
the Museum. This remarkable example of third-century 
Greco-Roman glass, decorated in cameo with figures which 
the experts interpret differently, was found in a sarcophagus 
near Rome about the year 1630, and was brought to England 
in 1785 by Sir William Hamilton, the friend of Romney's 
Emma and of Nelson. Wedgwood made a number of excellent 
copies of it in his jasper ware, one of which is at the British 
Museum while two are at South Kensington. It will be 
interesting to see what value is placed on an object which 
is unique of its kind and familiar to everybody. 


This week Messrs. Christie have put on sale the “ Spliigen 
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GABRIEL WELLS 


NEW YORK 


RARE BOOKS 


and 


MANUSCRIPTS 


\ UNIQUE HISTORICAL AND ANALYTICAL 
SURVEY OF OLD FURNITURE 


Indis bog 3 to all 


i 


Collectio cr Connotsseurs 


English Furniture and 
Decoration 


From Tudor Times to the 19th Century 


Comprising four indsome volumes in royal quarto (size 14in 

by 10in.), bound in clot h gilt; each complete in itself and sold 

separately 

Vol. I—The Early Renaissance (1500-1650) 
ntaining s, with over 250 illustrations, including 

eight in collotype 'P ric £3 net. 


Vols. Il and Ill—The Stuart and Georgian 
Periods (1660-1770) 


Each containing 300 pages, with over 400 illustrations, including 
four in colour. Price £2 10s. net each volume. 


Vol. IV—The Later Eighteenth and Early 
Nineteenth Centuries (1750-1820) 


. Containing 270 pages, with over 350 illustrations, including 
ght in collotype. Price £3 3s. net. 
* THE SET OF FOUR VOLUMES, PRICED SEPARATELY 
: AT £11 3s. NET, IS OFFERED FOR A LIMITED 
: PERIOD AT THE SPECIAL PRICE OF £10 10s, NET. 


HESE splendid volumes give for the first time a complete 
| and connected survey of English Furniture and Decoration 

from Tudor Times to the Nineteenth Century. They cover the 
whole wide range of these subjects from the beginning of the 
English Renaissance and follow it through the periods of its 
highest expression. 

Many examples are from the same houses or collections, and the 
connection between the Decoration of the rooms and their Furnish- 
ing is co-ordinated in a thorough way not hitherto attempted. 

Messrs. Batsford’s publications comprise a _ large 
number of important works on the Fine Arts, including 
many of special interest to Collectors. An Illustrated 
Catalogue (100 pages) will be 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD.., 
a4 Tigh Holborn, 


sent free on request. 
Publishers, 
_ London 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Italian Painting 
By 
P. G. KONODY & R. H. WILENSKI 


With 48 Reproductions of Italian Masterpieces 
in facsimile colours and 49 in black-and-white 


Mr. P. G. Konopy and Mr. R. H. Wu 
both well known as erudite scholars and 
larly alert and broad-minded art critics, have hi 
joined forces in a series Of essays in whi 
history of Italian Painting 
to the Eighteenth Century has been appr 





from the Cataco 


from various original and _ startling poi 


view. 


In One Volume, Cloth, gilt, 
gilt top, 42/- net. 


it f wig rom fa 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd. | 


Incorporating 1. ©. & E. C. JAC 


LONDON & EDINBURGH. | 











BOWES & BOWES 
CAMBRIDGE. 
: Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Fi 
: and Limited Editions, Private Pr 
; Old Prints by Ackermann and L 
: Veszotint Portraits and Et 
Old Engravings 
: Enquiries and lists of wants receive carefu 
5 expert attention, based on long experien 
: CATALOGUES FREE ON REQUEST 
1 and 2 Trinity Street. 
1 Bor ( rid [ 
Se WE SPECIALIZE IN “tp, 
: 4S 
: «© FINE ART and ANTIQUE 
PACKING and SHIPPING 
: Consult us 
: J. E. BERNARD & CO., LTD., 
49 Leadenhall Street, 
: London, E.C. 3. 
; “, Tel: Monument 2429. Py 
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Pass ” (1841-42) which Turner thought to be his best water 
colour drawing. The youthful Ruskin tried to persuade his 
father, the wine-merchant, to buy him the drawing for eighty 
guineas. Ruskin had to wait many years till in 1878 his 
friends subscribed 1,000 guineas and purchased the * Spliigen ” 
as a present for him. The * Spliigen” ten 
drawings which Turner selected as his best and for which 
he vainly hoped to get £100 apiece. The * Spliigen ” 
likely to break the records set up by the sale of * Red Rigi” 
and other There are 
other lovely things in the * Still 
Life ~ of roses and fruit by Fantin-Latour and Millet’s well- 
known early work, 
in the Staats Forbes collection 

Still more of Lord Brownlow’s art 
sold on May 8rd. His pictures from Ashridge six years ago 
brought over £90,000. The fortnight hence will 
consist of old masters, mainly collected by the eighteenth- 
century Sir Abraham Hume. include a 
sombre little Rembrandt, * Isaac and Esau,” 
1636; a brilliant portrait of a French artist by his friend 
Van Dyck: Titians, and the fascinating 
litt! portraits that are attributed to the sixteenth-century 
Fre ch court painter, Corneille de Lyon. 


was one of 


seems 


* Constance.” two real treasures. 


sale, such as a_ perfect 


*L’ Amour Vainqueur,” which was once 
a hall-mark for the discerning. 
treasures are to be 
sale a 


These 
painted about 


connoisseur, 


several two of 


Those who love Gainsborough have a rare pleasure in 
stor: on May 2nd. Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, who have 
long occupied Sir Joshua Reynolds’ old house in Leicester 
Squire, are then to sell a Gainsborough portrait which, 
alik by its beauty and its perfect condition, takes one’s 


bre thaway. It presents a handsome officer, Colonel Kdmund 


Nugent, in the full-dress uniform of the Grenadier Guards 
scarlet with gold-laced blue cuffs— standing against a 
lan scape. The subject would delight any painter but 


wot ld tax the resources of the greatest : vet Gainsborough 
it was at Bath in 1764 when he was just becoming the rage 
con juered the difliculties with ease and made a masterpiece 
tha rivals the * Blue Boy ~ or other of his well-known 
reported, an American collector 


any 
woiks. If, as is credibly 
recently paid £40,000 for a dubious Romney and if the * Blue 
Boy ~ really changed hands for a far greater sum, the bidding 
wonderful “ Kdmund Nugent ” keen 
ndeced. The picture is being sold along with other Nugent 
heirlooms from West Harling, Norfolk. They include another 
Gainsborough portrait of Edmund's father, the first Ear] 
Nugent, who was a friend of Goldsmith, a keen Anglo-Irish 
politician, and sometime member for Bristol: the Earl sat 
to the painter in 1760 and his portrait was the first that 


for this should be 


Gainsborough exhibited in public, so that it has a special 
interest. American collectors will note the Gilbert Stuart 
portrait of Maria, Lady Nugent, who 
Cortlandt Skinner of New Jersey, for Stuart's work is greatly 
esteemed There 
early English portraits, a Zoffany, and a number of the sporting 
pieces by Alken, Herring, and others which have 
perhaps appreciated more rapidly of late than almost any 
other class of modern pictures. Next week the Nugent silver: 
furniture and the like are to be disposed at the same historic 


nowadays by his countrymen. are some 


Ferneley 


rooms in which Sir Joshua spent most of his working life. 

We have not by any means exhausted London’s resources 
in the way of sale-rooms. Messrs. Robinson, Fisher & Harding, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, and Messrs. Phillips, Son & 
Neale, among others, have art sales at which the discerning 
may often find a bargain. It was at Messrs. Robinson Fisher's, 
by the way, that the alleged Romney just rejected by Detroit 
first appeared last year as “after Romney” and fetched 
340 guineas, the buyer being plain ** Mr. Bull.” A year or two 
ago Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley conducted the astonishing 
sale of Lord Michelham’s pictures, in which Lawrence's all too 
clever portrait of a child fetched a fantastic price. 

jut it is time to make an end. The few examples that 
have been given out of many will serve to show that the 
great London auctioneers are not likely in our time to lack 
occupation. For many a long day their rooms will afford 
in‘erest and instruction to the happy folk who, whether they 
can afford to buy or not, still enjoy to their heart’s content the 
fa _cination of the art sale. Epwarp G. Hawke. 


was the daughter of 


A Great Period of English 
Domestic Plate 


PERHAPS one of the most interesting phases in silver-collecting 
during recent vears has been the steady increase in favour and, 
one may add, market value of domestic plate of the reigns 
of Queen Anne and George I. 


The outstanding feature of the work of most early eighteenth 
century silversmiths is its extreme simplicity of form and 


absence of decoration, the designer relying for his effect 
almost entirely on beauty of line and the play of light on 
faceted surfaces. 

Anne the habit of tea-drinking 
find Addison 


well regulated 


During the reign of Queen 
became so popular that we 
Spectator of 1711 about * All 
set apart an Hour in every Morning for Tea and Bread and 
Butter.” 
for many new and beautiful forms in kettles, caddies, teapots 


writing in the 
Families that 


This spread of tea-drinking was naturally responsible 


and other objects connected with the service of the tea-table, 
Occasionally we even find tea-cups and saucers of silver, 
the former in the shape of small bowls copied from Chinese 
porcelain, which, as they had no handles, must have made 
drinking hot tea a rather difficult performance. Our illus- 
tration shows a fine example of a tea-kettle and stand, part 
of the Harvey Hadden gift to the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
They are the well-known London. silversmith, 
Simon Pantin, and the hallmark for 1705-6. It will 
be noticed that both are almost devoid of ornament except 
for the applied leafwork on the lid of the kettle and the scroll 


work of a 
bear 


brackets of the stand. 
the 
noted, are often 


chocolate-pots, it 
but 
by a small 


and 
similar in 


Coffee-pots of same period 
should be 


the latter always have in the lid a hole, hidden 


very appearance, 
cover, for the insertion of a stick to stir up the contents. 


Another piece made in large numbers during this period 
is the * Monteith.” 
a punch-bowl with 


scalloped detachable 


rim. This shape of 
vessel, which was 
introduced at the 
end of Charles IIs 


reign, 
have taken its name 
from “a fantastical 
Scott called * Mon- 
sieur Monteigh. 


wore the bottome o 


appears to 


who 


his cloake or coate so 
notched.” 

The f th 
silversmith. however: 


work 


not confined to 
magnificent pieces 
like these. the 


finest craftsmanship 


was 


and 





and design are 
equally to be found 


in the baluster stems 


SILVER TEA-KETTLE AND > 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


and faceted bases of 

the candlesticks of the day. 
wine-cisterns of the time. 
the famous example belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch. 


the 
similar to 


Not 


large garooned 


less remarkable are 


basins 


The same applies even to the rat-tail spoon, and the two 
and three-tined fork of the period, both of which are of an 
extraordinary simplicity and charm. The fork, it should 
be remembered, although brought to this country 
Italy a century before, was only just coming into genera] 


from 


use. 

The finest public collection of Queen Anne and George I, 
silver is to be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum, but 
the recent exhibition at 25 Park Lane has shown that there 
is still an astonishing number of beautiful pieces in private 
hands throughout the country. C. T. P. BatLey. 
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STUDIES IN BOWLS 


Why is the Cup (or Tazza) worth £200 , 


HIS silver Porringer, or Bowl, 

Caudle Cup and Cover, call it what 

you will, realised £28 per oz., or 

£1,729, on the Thursday before 

Good Friday, the buyer being Mr. 

S. H. Harris. It was only on the 
Monday prior that a well-known collector of 
silver telephoned and asked me to enter it in 
the sale. Most of the catalogues are printed 
on my premises and completed the same day, 
and everything, including the bowi, was on 
view Tuesday and Wednesday and sold on 
Thursday, March 28th. 





Porringer. 


Should anyone think that the business was too 
hurried, let me say once again experto crede. 
I am well aware that I am crux criticorum, but 
possibly that price creates a record for any 
other auction room. I believe, however, that 
the record per oz. was for a similar porringer 
weighing 4/0z. which I sold to the collector 
for whom I sold the one mentioned above, the 
price being £32 Ils. per oz., total £1,530. 

The sale of the next bowl illustrated, | 
maintain, created a record, at any rate for the 


last five years. I collected it on one of my 
motor tours on Saturday, March 9, and the 
following Friday sold it for £86 per oz. 


Kindly note the total is not given because I 
fear the buyer might object. According to the 
Press some very valuable cups are to be sold 
shortly, and it will be interesting to compare 
prices per oz. with the foregoing results. 





Sold for £86 per oz. 


I am but an infant in auctioneering, having 
started only eleven years ago, when made 
over my dealer's business (in jewellery and 
silver plate, at 8 Cullum Street, Fenchurch 
Street, in the City of London) to my manager. 
The business was carried on in two little rooms 
over a tailor’s shop and half of a small room 
on second floor, and which are now occupied 


by Mr. H. G. Harrison, who joined the staff 


in March, 1890. He carries on under the 
title of “ Hurcomb and Co.” 
Since I became an auctioneer I have sold 


2,111,5200z. of Sitver (two million one 


hundred and eleven thousand five hundred and 
twenty), or approximately 88 TONS. 

ork and 30 miles round has been a most 
prolific field, as I have visited nearly everybody 
who is anybody in that district. 

The late Lord Wenlock’s silver was packed 
in no fewer than fourteen iron-bound chests. 
Here is a little scene ere I left at 1.35 on 
Cet. 17th, 1928, having valued it all before 
noon. Put 3cwt. on the luggage-carrier and 
7cwt. in the Austin 20 Landaulette, and after 
tea at Stamford, travelled over the same Great 


The young Peeress held her glass aloft, and proposed 


North Road as Mr. Richard Turpin, another 
notorious highwayman, arriving home 7.30 p.m. 

I sold all the property at auction a week 
later for a few thousand pounds more than the 
vendors expected. A brace or two of pheasants 
came along as a mark of appreciation and a 
very nice letter. A much heavier lot came 
from a very near neighbour which was too 
heavy for the car, so I sent the car on its 
journey with my art expert while I accompanied 
the estate lorry with the half-a-ton or more to 
the station, and travelled with Silver in the 
guard's van from Hull. I left the most valuable 
behind—I mean the smaller and select pieces. 
But one piece was brought to town later which 
someone else valued at £3,000. (See illustra- 
tion.) I said it was an impossible price and 





The 


Spice Box. 


failed to sell it, and that may account for the 
other few special pieces going elsewhere. 

It remains to be seen whether booming in the 
press, apart from advertising, will result in 
£3,000 being reached. All this is fairly recent 
history, but the following is something right 
up-to-date. Again quite near York. On 
Wednesday before Good Friday | interviewed 
a nobleman and valued a similar Spice Box 
(and other silver) for insurance purposes while 
it is at the forthcoming exhibition at Lord 
Howard de Walden’s. But I brought away a 
few thousand ounces of Queen Anne and other 
silver and a few thousand ounces of later period, 
all of which were on view Wednesday, 10th, 
and Thursday, IIth, and sold on Friday, 12th. 
There will also be on view the St. Michael's 
Cup (see next page) which was exhibited at 
Sir Philip Sassoon’s exhibition (March 5th-24th) 
and was one of the many pieces valued at 
£3,000,000 (three million pounds). The Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese will not allow it to be 
sold by auction at present, and I have already 
offered to give £2,000 on account, but it must 
be sold in accordance with the faculty. Par- 
ticulars on application. Meanwhile I hope to 
secure an offer of nearer £5,000. 


£300 per oz.> There is only one rea and 
that is the ecclesiastical law whict ee 
exceptional cases grants a faculty for the sale 
of Church plate, and it is rarely h 

allowed to come on the market I e ar 
thousands of chalices, flagons, and 1S in 
this country that escaped the fate of mu 

domestic silver of the troublous time the 
Commonwealth—95 per cent. of it, | Dose 


success to th 





was destroyed, so it is simply a case r 
and demand that makes Chu: 
valuable. 

The Waterbeach Cup which I ( -cted 
from the Victoria and Albert Muse \ 
sold at Piccadilly for £2,000, and it now 
back again at the Victoria and Alber I 


purchase price works out at £143 per 
may seem dreadful to 
15th Century vessel, looking so much ike 
oden t 


of maple wood, with about 12s. worth « 


say so, 


salad bowl, was really a we 





but this early 


round the edge and foot, it was my | u 
to sell for no less than £10,000 I fixed th 
reserve because | knew I should obtai:. that 


sum. There was ne 


crede, who is crux criticorum. 





spirited biddin Exper 





crowded 


excitement—a room; when t 


was reached one could hear a pin d 
could not obtain a bid for some seconds, al 
it seemed more like minutes. So I staried 1 


at £9,750. Instantly Mr. Lionel Cricht 
one flutter of his 

let the hammer fall, and the hist 
sold for £10,000—a record that may ne 


catalogue Crux ril 


bow! w 


beaten. 








Shortly afterwards | had a hamme 
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presented by Mr. C. W. Holmes, of Bond 
Street, as a little memento of that red letter 
day, which I have used ever since. 

Mr. Garvin, writing in the “ Observer,” 
March 17th, said: “ The Socialist Miss Jenny 
Lee, a girl of twenty-four, is an Edinburgh 
craduate and a miner's daughter, an example 
pf the new political world into which we shall 
enter at the end of May.” On my travels up 
and down the country it is distressing to hear 
of the fears from the lips of the fixed-income 
classes, but 1 am as optimistic as ever and will 
not meet troubles half-way and not pay interest 
bles that may not fall due—but there is 


on tr 

the dread of a slump in prices on the part 
of the heavily taxed fixed-income classes. 
should like everyone to obtain the sanction of 
the Court to sell the silver lying in the bank 
or in the strong rooms of their homes, which 


is seldom seen and never used. 
If political upheaval is feared I shall be 
pleased to call personally, free of charge, make 


a valuation and a declaration for the Court, 
and arrange matters in conjunction with the 
family lawyer. Think of the absurdity of 
keepin silver and jewels, &c., locked up, never 
seeing ‘ne light of day! Don't be afraid be- 
cause much is leaving the Homeland for 
the Stetes. The 88 tons of ancestral silver 
sold by me is but a small proportion of what 
sill re aains. The wonderful display of silver 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum should be 
seen. have sold some that had been on 
oan ] I fully expect to sell more. The 
display at Sir Philip Sassoon’s and that to be 
exhibit’ d at Lord Howard de Walden’s proves 
that v still have hundreds of tons in the 
Home!. nd. 

Am: igst the silver sold the Thursday before 
Good riday, Lot 309, owner expec ted £24 
twas : Georgian bowl, 9}ozs.; the owner will 
ave £143 13s. 9d., less 73 per cent. commission. 
Lot 3:4 was another cylindric il dome top 
epper pot (we call it a kitchen pepper), weight 
lhozs realised £69 10s. It was of the Geor zian 
eriod Lot 332, a Geo. III. tea caddy sold 
r well over double the amount owner ex 
ected. £154 Is. Od., less my 7! per cent 
mmission. 

The porringer illustrated in the “ Times ™ 
nd “ Viorning Post,” was even more startling, 
und realised, as stated above, £1,729. The 


most important piece of jewellery, Lot 437, sold 
for £5,650-—a wonderful price. The owner of 
tt 182 will be pleased to have £400 instead 
£II ) tor a six-fold leather screen Pp 1inted 
Lot 49, 
0 


ith Chinese figures (but very faulty). ( 
wo books of autograph letters. including | 
Thackeray, Sir J. Reynolds, Wilkie, and others 
r £145, seven times more than expected. The 
wner of a 6-inch Whielden figure, and another 
t will have £200 more than expected. The 
wner of Lot 83—a bracket clock—£185 more! 
I see Lord Sackville’s silver is likely to come 
under the hammer: “ The * Daily 
nderstands that Lord Sackville, Lieutenant- 
sovernor of Guernsey, is contemplating the sale 
ta portion of the magnificent collection of old 
ver at Knole, his country seat near Sevenoaks, 


Nent. 


pe 
pe, 


Express’ 


Lord Sackville is retiring shortly, and hopes 
live in future at Knole. 

The silver lent by him was among the most 
iluable and interesting at the recent exhibition 
told English plate at Sir Philip Sassoon’s 
use in Park Lane. 

_- included the famous Knole pieces of the 
Xestoration period, with toilet services, tankards, 
nd porringers of the same date. 

A Charles II. toilet designed with 
‘tppled panels bearing the monogram of the 
\orth; mptons, was one of the most coveted of 
ne exhibits. Another which attracted 


service, 


muc h 


tention was a William and Mary silver-gilt 
ankar engraved with the royal arms, garter, 
and motto. 


If eny of these exhibits were to reach the 


ilerooms collectors would flock from all over 
Ne world, and record prices would be certain.” 
My recent journey was mainly for looking at 


milar silver to value and to prepare for a legal 
*clar tion to secure the order of the Court. 





| 








The 


above Cup and Bowl sold to the 


collector for £1,835. 


St. Michael Cup and Hallmarks 
(Southampten). 





sam«c 








STRIKING TRIBUTES: 
Edinburgh (10/4/29). 


Dear Sir,—I thank you for cheque and en- 
closures. I would like to add my appreciation 
of the way you have conducted my business, and 
also of the prices you have obtained for articles 


sold for me. 


A FEW 


Hants. 
Thank you very much for cheque, duly 
received. You are a marvel! 
$righton. 
I am exceedingly obliged to you for selling 


my Settee for £900, and most grateful for your 
efforts on my behalf 

Barrow-in-Furness 

Dear Sir,—In acknowledging your letter of 

the 5th, together with cheque for £369 IIs. 8d., 
I desire to thank you very much for the highly 
satisfactory result of the disposal of my property 
As some small acknowledgment of my indebted- 
ness to you in this respect | trust you will accept 
enclosed donation (£4) towards the fund 
mentioned. 

Stratford-on-Avon 
£73 10s. 9d., 
that 


I have to thank you for 
this being the unt 
diamond lised in 

I am 


heque, 


am less mmission my 





sale 


ring rea your 














more than delighted with the splendid 
amount, and wish to thank you very much 
indeed. [| think you would be interested to 
know that I was flered £20 by two good 
London jewellers and told that t diamonds 
were second class 
M inchester 
I am in receipt of yours enclosing cheque, 
for which I thank you I am_ exceedingly 
pleased with the amount, 1 should I have 
more gcods to dispose t tainly let 
you know 
Dear Sir,—Thank y very t yours 
f this m enclosin che é 
You are a man of your ‘ d | have a 
strong brotherly feeling towards you for yé 
exceptional kindness 
Wishing you every success 


CAUTION. 

















It} ne to mv hnowledg in 
| men (non-Chri bou 
| the country ¢ pon pri pl 
aving that they Hurcoml repr 
| ntati 
| Ni iless t sav, th v have n 
tion with t H f Hurcomb, and } 
| readers a warned against admitting | 
thes« entr 101 r plausible th talc 
y about giving more than can be obtained |} 
| at auction, or that on f them ts il 
leaving for U.S.A. Do not believe them! | 
| Mv representatives never call except i| 
by appointment, and can aln 1 cé 
| their credentials. 
I differ from other auctioneers in that if | 


fail to sell there is mmission to pay—e.g., 
if you sent a picture, a silver cup, a diamonc 
ring, each reserved at £100, and all three 
bought in at £95 each, you do not have 5 p.c. 
to pay (£14 5s.) ere returned. 

For 21s. two of my representatives—one with 
a knowledge of plate and jewels and the other 
pictures, porcelain, old furniture, objects of art, 
&c.—will call and impart all the information 
they can, and, if desired, bring the jewels and 
silver aw ay in the car 

Valuations for 
moderate fees 


no «¢ 


articles are 


probate, insurance, &c., at 


Sales on Premises, a speciality, undertaken 
in any part of the country. 

Weekly auction sales of pearls, diamonds, old 
silver, Shefheld plate. ' 
Stamps purchased for 
Parcels safe registered post. 


HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, 


(entrance 1, Dover Street). 
’Phone: Gerrard 5971-4. 


No buying-in charges. 


cash to any 


amount. 


W. 1 
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EACH SALE COMMENCING 
AT ONE O’CLOCK PRECISELY 


April 22nd—24th PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. 
Ipril 3 -d—24th Important DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS of the Italian, Dutch 


Flemish, French and English Schools, the property of the lat 


WILLIAM BATESON, ESQ., F.R.S. illustrated catalogues (16 plates), 
Ipril 25th — - ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, POTTERY, ENAMELS, PERSIAN 
, and CHINESE RUGS and CARPETS, ete. 
ARMOUR and WEAPONS, METALWORK, OLD ENGLISH 


April 26th FURNITURE, ete. 


April 20th—30th The well-known collection of ENGLISH PLAYS OF THE XVII 
CENTURY, the property of the late sik EDMUND GoOssE, ©.B., LI 
(sold by Order of the Executors). Illustrated catalogues, 1/6. 

Wav 2nd The well-known collection of CHINESE PORCELAIN and WORKS 

vay 21 OF ART, the property of PROFESSOR J. NORMAN COLLIE, F.R.S. Illus 
trated catalogues, 3/6. 


Wavy 6th—S8&th _ The valuable LIBRARY OF FRENCH LITERATURE, in handsom« 
; Bindings, formed by the late EDWARD ARNOLD, EsQ., of The Grove, 
Dorking (sold by Order of ANDREW W. ARNOLD, ESO lust 


catal gues, 7/6. 


Jay Sth—10th The very choice and valuable Collections of the vicomTre BE! 
; b’HENDECOURT, comprising very important DRAWINGS by Old Maste 
including works by Claude, Ingres, Poussin, Daumier, Cezanne, 
Tiepolo. Fine PAINTINGS of the Early Italian and Nineteenth Centu 
French Schools, including works by Delacroix, Manet, Monticelli, 
Montagna, Starnina, ete. Also Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Medieval 
and Renaissance WORKS OF ART, Textiles, Furniture, ete. Il 
trated catalogues, 12/6. 
Vay9th - - - A-choice collection of DRAWINGS, principally of the Italian School 
the property of A. G. B. RUSSELL, ESQ., Lancaster Herald. Hlustrat 
catalogues, 7/6. 
Way 13th - . The SIR JOSEPH BANKS PAPERS relating to Australia, 1743-1820, 


sold by Order of a Collateral Descendant. Illustrated catalogues, 2 


\lay 14th - . The ver\ choice collection of ARMOUR AND WEAPONS. 
: property of the late BARON c. A. DE Cosson, 77 Via Ghibellina, Florence 
Illustrated catalogues, 3/6. 
May 15th- - Valuable PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 


Uavy 16th - A magnificent ELIZABETHAN PANELLED ROOM, t] 
=ery ARMORIAL GLASS, AT GILLING CASTLE, YORKS.  Ilustrat 


catalogues (13 plates, one in colours), 5 


Sales on view at least three days prior. Catalogues may be had. Printed lists of 
prices and buyers’ names may be purchased after each sale. Particulars on 
application. 


re, E.C. 4, and Published by Tue Spec 
Saturday, April 2' 19029 
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T OPERATE THE SAMUEL REPORT? 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
SiR, referring to the estimate prepared 
‘experts’ for presentation to the Coal Commission that 
nothing more than £600,000 to £1,000,000 a vear Id. a 
ton off coal rates-- would be saved by the abolition of private 
ownership in wagons, Mr. Philip Gee takes little heed of the 
fact that this estimate is entirely at variance with the collec- 
tive opinion expressed by the operative staff (which includes 
the stationmasters and other traflic officers) at the Railway 
Wages Board in December, 1926, when it was stated that they 


WHY NO 


In absurd by 


or 


anticipated very heavy economies from this measure. 
This statement the fullest 
confidence of the public, notwithstanding the contrary views 


should, obviously, command 
of colliery owners and other theorists who possess no first-hand 
experience in railway traflic operation. I may also add that 
J have the recollection that soon after the railways pooled 
the 
of the Scottish companies estimated that it was saving upwards 


300.000 of their own wagons (before amalgamations) one 


of one million sterling a vear in shunting expenses only. 

The exorbitant level of railway rates, consequent upon the 
heavy working expenses created by this crude and incongruous 
method of operation he 
following comparison with the 


will better appreciated from the 


inclusive rates on domestic 


cal in Belgium, which are typical of those ruling in American 
and Continental countries : 
Mile S. 


Belgian. 


9! 
oo ; 
too 1 
150 ] 


» 


gathered tnat if British rates 
instead of being 150 to 200 
ton would be saved to the 


From these figures it 
were anywhere near foreign levels 
per cent. higher, many shillings a 
cllicries on the immense quantities of coal (nearly 200,000,000 
tons) dispatched to internal This 
gable them to pay better wages to the miners, but at the same 


places. would not only 
time substantially reduce the prices of industrial and export 
for all classes of fuel, 


the 


demand 


the 


thus creating a grceate; 
to 


coal 
and 
milway companies. 

The solution of our industrial troubles thus lies in the hands 


restoring prosperity heavy industries and 


of the colliery owners, and they, by resisting the scrapping of 
lock the 1 to the attainment 
of efficiency and cheapness in railway transportation. —I am, 
Sir, &e., Kk. R. B. Roperrts. 
Late of Trafic Dept., Buenos Aires 
Great Southern Railway. 


DYER” 


SPECTATOR. | 


obsolete methods, stubbornly b roar 


“LIFE 
| To the 


Your reviewe! 


OF GENERAL 
Kditoi 


of the 
Sir, makes certain observations of a distinctly 
critical nature when referring to the ** Amritsar Incident,” in 
his review of Mr. lan Colvin’s recent book The Life of General 
Dyer. You refer to this matter as being an open question, 
but as many of your readers may not be familiar with the 
circumstances connected with this controversy it is unfor- 
tunate that vour reviewer should make absolutely no mention 
Whatever of the Afghan invasion which threatening 
the Punjab at the time of the Rebellion 
actually took place three weeks afte 
Jhalianwala Bagh. 
The Government 
menace, it 
when he took 
Rebellion. It 
he did “ wreak justice 
force necessary,” when all t 


was 
1919 


shooting 


which 
the 


in and 


the in 
the 
influenced General Dyer 
did 
open question whethe 
the 
taken 


were of \fehan 


itly 


action 


authoritics aware 


must have 
the 
therefore 


or 


and ore 


decisive he in crushing the 


is. a very 
fail to 
facts 


employed to suppress the Moplah 


"use minimum © 


he are into account 


methods were 
Nevertheless, 


“Lenient ~ 
Rebellion. 
trun to be far greater than in the 


the casualties proved in the long 
case of the Punjab outbreak. 
Peace was restored to the Punjab within a few weeks, vet 
law and order were not regained for over a year in Malabar. 


\part from the merits of the case as to whether General 
Dyer was justified in ordering the at 
his subsequent treatment by those in authority should be 
@ reminder that even in the enlightened days there 
those who will not be deterred by scruples in discrediting and 
and wiil 


shooting Amritsar, 


“Cc are 


tuining a man for the sake of political expediency, 
their purpose 


Cast justice to the winds to achieve any 


oe 


treat- 
After 
Dyer 
were 


stain attaches to the “ Amritsar Incident,” it is the 
ment meted out to a gallant officer who did his duty. 
the Punjab Rebellion had General 
was promoted and received further comimands, 
the of his Only 
months after was an inquiry initiated, yet Hunter Coin- 
lit tle 


been repressed, 
which 
evidence of approval superiors. several 
the 
mittee Inquiry has been described in some quarters as 
short of : The House of Lords t debate, and 
subsequently the English High Court in the case of O°Dwyer 
uv. Nair, took different f the India 
Office the 


It happens that General Dye: 


1 farce. in their 


a very view from that o 


in matter. 


in the treat- 


India could 


was not alon 


received, and while the Government of 


left 
the 


ment he 


loval and 


1 


and to revolutionaries, 
of 
dishonour.--I am, Sir, &c., 
Yorks. Kr 


this corre sp 


grant ammnesties right 


servants Crown were rewarade vith 


distinguished 
ANk ATKINSON 


Ep. 


Goole. 
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ndence, 


GOLF 


SPH 


[We cannot continue 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
[To the Editor of the 


I think that 
the subject of improving the condition of caddies has 


CADDIES 


PATOR, 


SIR, none of your correspondents writing on 


suggested 
the only remedy, which ts that caddies should not be employed 
at all. 


Caddving is 


; 


a parasitic occupation of the worst ! 


kind for the 


mpressionable years of adolescence, and golfers who habitually 
employ them should ask themselves the question whether they 
would be willing for their sons to take 
Not only have these 
actually unfitted for employment which requires work 
the ! of the 


una 
golf course and the club house helps to increase their unpro- 


ip such employment. 


luckless youths no future, but they are 


hard 
and high standards. and esirable background 
ductiveness. 

ot 
them 


reation 


in their hours amuse- 


The association with adults only 
them to 
life 


} 
, 
| 


and envy bids imitate 
but 
whom they do not see the serious and honourable side. 
| test of ¢ 


cess the 


ment disposes envy. 


] 


and ot 


The 
haracte1 
ability 


people with whom seems nothing ret 


boy learns to be a flunkey and a tout, one 
is the to and the 
to do so, and his one ambition, and inde 
is to learn to plav the game better than h 
them still tips. 


itione d 


willingness tip, one test of suc 


d his only spect, 

and 
to 
the 
to 


Inse parable 


ultimately teach for more he failure 


that the 
occupation and not a question of organization 


admit evils met are from 


is due either 
want of imagination or to dishonesty. 

Nothing can be 
sensitive to permit his prostituting the 
until the 


till the golf plaver’s conscience is too 


done 


glorious possibilities of 


assists the 


golfing 


hope will be done one of these days when the State is courageous 


hovhood t< his recreation, or law 
conscience by making it illegal to employ caddie which 


enough to tackle thoroughly the question of juvenile employ- 
ment.- I] &e., 1 ; 77 
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| To the Editoi 

l have been told that there 
Gibbon Wakefield in the Dominion of Nx Particu 
larly at Wellington, at ‘om 
would seem appropriate that there should be some tangible 
debt that not New Zea but the 


whole Empire owes to his vision and vigour.— I Sir, &e., 
1 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN JUGOSLAVIA 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir.—I was very glad indeed to read Mr. Hall Caine’s letter 
in your impression of March 30th, and I cordially endor: e the 
views to which he gave expression in relation to contracts for 
development schemes in Jugoslavia. 

I have had the opportunity some years ago of making an 
exhaustive examination of the natural resources and economic 
possibilities of this vast country, and I am satisfied that, 
with settled government and continuity of sound economic 
policy, there is an immense field for the investment of British 
capital with corresponding advantage to British productive 
industry. The suspension of political strife and the establish- 
ment of a strong central Government will undoubtedly enable 
the thoughtful and progressive business men in all the com- 
ponent States to throw their energies into industrial and 
agricultural schemes, which should have far-reaching beneficent 
results. 

To some extent America had established a stranglehold on 
Jugoslavian finance, but this embarrassing position is now being 
substantially relieved, and I understand adequate security can 
be made available for the British investor or the British 
contractor who undertakes to supply all material for the many 
projects which have been in contemplation for so long.—I am, 
Sir, &e. P. J. HANNON, 


House of Commons. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Cappies AND TuHetr Pay. 

We are all agreed that for boys the post of a caddie is a 
blind alley occupation so far as his future prospects are con- 
cerned. Many caddies, however, have become professional 
golfers. Yesterday, at a Sunday School class, three boys of 
ten years of age (circa), in reply to my question as to how 
they were spending their holiday, told me that they had been 
acting as caddies at the local links. In six days one boy 
earned 17s. 3d., another 14s., the third Ils. 9d. For the 
holidays, at any rate, the boys had plenty of open air and 
were well recompensed for their work.—J. P. BACON PutLuips, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 

TRAINING THE StuM CuILp 

Your correspondent in the Spectator of April 6, who signs 
“W. M.,” suggests some excellent plans for giving slum 
children an opportunity to become as he says “ self-support- 
ing.’ But when he states *. . . it is obvious that we cannot 
relieve these conditions simply by building more houses,” 
we are compelled to disagree with him. If the children are 
reared in uncrowded and healthy conditions the moral 
enlightenment which will result will find outlet in some aim 
towards self-sufficiency. And, Sir, I venture to suggest that 
to teach these poor slum children some handicraft without 
ameliorating their present conditions is absolutely useless. 
The age has passed when the toil of hands can command any- 
thing except occasional curiosity. And children will inevit- 
ably want to earn money. We must invest our capital in 
educating them in the ordinary way, rather than in giving them 
a trade before they are capable of doing justice either to this 
trade or to themselves.—R. S. J. 

Weint Water IN VILLAGES. 

I notice in the Spectator mention of any probable ill-effects 
to consumers of water from wells situated near a place of 
burial. In this village there is a well in the churchyard which 
flows over continuously and which is supplied from a spring 
on the side of a hill on which the church is built. During the 
recent severe frosts the water from this well was used for 
household) purposes without any ill results.—-Holywell, 
St. Ives, Hunts. 


Tuk ArMsS OF CORNWALL. 
The arms. not of Cornwall, but of Penzance, a head on a 
cl arger, with date, 1614, has probably some connexion with 
e name of the town which in Cornish means the * Holy 
Headland. ’—J. W. Ticke., 30 Kellett Road, S.W.2. 


A PucGnacious LitrLe Birp. 

When 1 lived in Ceylon a grey wagtail formed the habit of 
tapping at a window in my house, as deseribed by your cor- 
respondent in the Spectator of December 9th. I regarded the 
action as an attack upon its own reflection as mirrored in 
the glass. To test this I placed a small mirror on the lawn 
outside, to which the bird was soon attracted and dclivered 
onslaughts of great vigour upon its supposed adversary. It 
was amusing to watch the wagtail dodge behind the mirror 
occasionally for the purpose of a flank attack, and to ob- 
serve its astonishment on finding its enemy flown.—kK. V. 
FREEMAN, Spreyton, Devon. 


Eruics AND CHRISTIANITY. 

The quotation from Blake about ethics and Christianity 
finds an echo in Browning’s striking saying that the worst 
of men knows more of what goodness demands than the best 
man can attain to. And he therefore concludes that the rea| 


God-function is to furnish a motive ** for practising what we 
know already.” In other words, if religion can but persu ide 
man that a thing surpassingly difficult is nevertheles rth 


while, its raison d’étre will have been achieved.—X. 


ANNUAL MEMORIAL SERVICE OF THE 29TH Divisios 
(GALLIPOLI 1915-16.) 

Will you, in your courtesy and kindness, allow me, as in 
former years, to remind your readers that the Annual Memorial 
Service of the 29th Division (Gallipoli, 1915-16), will take 
place in Holy Trinity Parish Church, Eltham, S.E.9, at 


11 a.m. on Thursday, April 25th, the anniversary of the 
landing on the peninsula. The preacher will be the Rey, 
Canon Hannay (* George A. Birmingham’), and the R.A, 
Band and Trumpeters will attend.-Henry A. Hawi, M.A, 


Hon. C.F., Divisional Chaplain to the 29th Division and 
after the landing. 
THe AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION. 

On the oceasion of a Congress of the International Chamber 
of Commerce the ** Netherland Economic History Archives ” 
are organizing an international exhibition, to be held at the 
Municipal Museum of Amsterdam next July and August, to 
illustrate the economic development of Europe from mediaeval 


times to the present day. We have received an appeal for 
publicity for this interesting venture from some of the most 
distinguished British economists and administrators. The 
British section should be a worthy reply to the Dutch Art 
Exhibition here. May we, therefore, ask those who possess 
and are willing to lend portraits and other paintings or draw- 
ings, prints, maps, models, old pattern-books, illustrating 
the development of English industry, commerce, banking, 
and agricuiture during this period, if they would kindly 
communicate with Miss D. Marshall, M.A., Ph.D., 20 Beaufort 
Gardens, London, S.W.3, who has been appointed as their 


English representative by the Dutch Committee, which is 
organizing the exhibition. 
DumMPING TIN CANs. 
I should like to add my protest to that of ** A Sufferer” 


against the defilement of the countryside, by dumps of old 
tins and other rubbish by the roadside wherever there is 
a piece of common land. One of the most charming bits 
of wild heath land on the coast road near Sheringham is 
being spoiled by the villages at each end dumping their tin 


cans on the heath. Motoring from Newmarket I observed 
the same unsightly dump just beyond Barton Mills. Surely 
the County, District, or Parish Council should deal with the 
rubbish in the villages so that it shall not spoil the country- 
side ?—ANOTHER SUFFERER. 
* DARLING.” 

Does Shakespeare ever use the world * darling when 
referring to a human being, or only when referring to the 
works of Nature ?—AN ENQUIRER, Stowmarket. 


Cuvurcn or SCOTLAND MANSE FELLOWSHIP. 

We wish a prosperous career to the Fellowship which is being 
formed to bring together the Manse families of Scotland — the 
ministers, their wives and their families ‘in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness.’ ** Sons of the Manse ™ in all parts of the world are 
asked to get in touch with Mr. T. Buyers Black, the Ion. 
Secretary, at 141 Bath Street, Glasgow. The subscription need 
not exceed 5s. 


Poetry 


Sonnet 


OnLy the fool will call a spade a spade, 
And say that black is black, and white is white, 
And draw a heavy line “twixt sun and shade, 
*Twixt sound and silence, sorrow and delight ; 
For are not earthly joys all wet with tears ? 
And does not comfort lurk behind distress ? 
And is not youth as much bowed down by years 
As age? And what is death but fruitfulness ? 
The Absolute belongs to Heaven alone, 
There is no darkness in the Eternal beam,— 
But we, who live upon a stepping-stone, 
Hiow can we tell whether we wake or dream ? 
Unless, with tolerant vision, we can find 
Sweet beauty in our twilight, we are blind. 


Mary Ke_ity WALKER. 
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Some Books 


Ix the modern university a new and hybrid subject is coming 
to the fore, namely, political geography. Like most of the 
other sub-divisions of the Hfumanities it is woefully inadequate 
as a mental training for undergraduates. The importance of 
a knowledge of geography in the study of international 
relations, on the other hand, can scarcely be overrated, 
Professor Herbert Adams Gibbons, of Princeton, surely 
ranks as a pioneer in writing contemporary history with a 
strong geographical background, and he is to be heartily 
commended on his enterprise. To his surveys of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, he has now added The New Map of South America 
(Cape, 12s. 6d.). We are told a great deal about the natural 
resources and the political development of each of the Latin 
American Republics in turn, yet by his careful sifting of the 
vast material at his disposal, and by a studied impartiality 
and attractiveness of presentation, the author impels us to 
read on with growing interest, and we are rewarded by chapters 
on the Monroe Doctrine and Pan-Americanism which are 
models of incisive and telling exposition : 

“|. , above all, the odium attached to the Monroe Doctrine in the 
minds of most Spanish-speaking Americans is due to our national 
lack of tact in dealing with Latins. We are not frank. We do not 
understand the philosophy of form. We want to remain the big 
fellow. The big fellow is always feared. Wo want to pose as a 
benefactor. A benefactor is always hated.” 

Well said ! To those of us who have eyes for the future impor. 
tance of the countries of Latin America, this book is 
an indispensable vade mecum. 

* ” * - 

Mr. Monk Gibbon in his For Daws to Peck At (Gollancz, 6s.) 
isa wayside companion with a touch of innocence about him 
that reminds one of Barnaby Rudge. His sense of values is 
not that of the world at large. He loves the gentler compan- 
ionships which do not involve heavy social responsibilities. 
They must be general and impersonal, none more important 
than another, so :— 

“That every woman, man, or child 
I meet, is more to me than wine.” 
He believes in the ‘‘ moth’s kiss first,” and then, when the 
second kiss of passion and the third kiss of duty should follow 
—farewell, he is off and away, for :— 
‘“* He who loves beauty wisely 
Loves her least touch ; 
She can scourge him with arrows 
Who loves too much ; 
Who turns aside, who lingers, 
Who leaves the throng, 
She can scourge him with scorpions 
Who loves too long.” 
It can be seen that here is a personality valuable because of its 
dusiveness, and the reader can feel it in these poems with 
that pleasure which tingles in one’s veins when spring showers 
sting the face. 
* x * * 

If only the great mass of people who affect to take no 
interest in politics could be reached by the method of spoon- 
feeding they would find excellent nourishment in Why Should 
I Vote—A Handbook for Electors, by Amabel Williams-Ellis 
and L. A. Plummer (Gerald Howe, 2s. 6d.). Unfortunately 
the popular Press and Hyde Park orators hold the field, and, 
aside from this diversion, the res privata takes up all the 
attention of ** the man in the street ” to the exclusion of the 
res publica. The policy and attitude of mind of the three 
political parties are here carefully defined and illustrated, and 
judement is given for the Labour party, on the ground that 
that party can show the most up-to-date scale of values and 
tecoonizes what are the all-important criteria to-day, peace 
and social reform. We submit that there may be two opinions 
n this question, After the usual catalogue of urgent social 
reforms and means by which our industrial fabric may be 
restored, the book meets the inevitable criticism with a 
chapter ** Where is the money to come from?” The answer 
and a Reconstruction 


is—a saving on armament services 


Loan——similar to that proposed in the commercialization of 
Reparations bonds. We would point out, however, that the 
latter notion (betraying the alflinity between up-to-date 


Liberalism and Labour) is incompatible with “taxing the 
tich.” One point to notice about this book is that the 


of the Week 


bogy of Socialism is not in evidence at all, a piece of strategy 
which we commend to all champions of the Labour party. 
Nationalization, it is explained, “‘ does not necessarily mean 
operation by a Government department. You 
commercial management as in the of the 
National Railways .. . or indirect commercial management, 
> In short, an illuminating little 
which is nauseating. 


may have 


case Canadian 
as in the German coal mines.’ 
book spoilt only by the jacket 

. * x x 


**So you've come to the Sorrowful Islands,” is not an 
encouraging welcome, but Mr. 8. G. C. Knibbs was prepared 
to be interested in The Savage Solomons (Seeley, Service & 
21s.) and has in 
account of the islands and their peoples. 
Lands he had to travel extensively, and is thus able to draw 
an interesting contrast between primitive Rennell Island and 
the up-to-date capital of Tulagi. 
survey in the virgin tropics can 
professional difficulties. Mr. Knibbs does not penetrate far 


C6. consequence given us a_ readable 


As Commissioner of 


Anyone who has had to 
sympathize with  hiis 


below the surface, but, modest though his account is, it is 
written with an infectious good humour which at once puts 
us at our ease with the islanders. There are many good 
stories both of natives and Europeans, but it is a pity that le 
relapses into such outworn clichés as * affection is absent from 
the native mind,” or, “ natives do not understand relation- 
ship.” And surely the symbol F.R.G.S. is no longer indispen- 
sable to a book of travel. 
* * * * 


It has long been suspected that Sterne, as a young clergy- 
man in York, began his literary career by writing for a York 
newspaper. But Mr. Lewis Perry Curtis, in The Politicks of 
Laurence Sterne (Oxford University Press, 10s.), is the first 
to identify the journal and to explain the importance of this 
phase of the novelist’s life. Sterne, it appears, wrote politica, 
articles for the York Gazetteer, a Whig organ, at the time of 
the hotly contested election of 1741. He did this to please 
his uncle, the wealthy Precentor of York ; and when later he 
tired of the Whigs and pubiicly disowned them, his uncle 
never forgave him. Sterne vainly awaited preferment after 
this, but there are echoes of his youthful electioneering in 
Tristram Shandy. Mr. Curtis has made a really valuable 
addition to Sterne’s biography. 

* * * * 


** Liberalism is dead, long live Liberalism” might well be 


the motto of the Journal de Genéve which has, like ourselves, 
recently held centenary celebrations. It founded in 
1826, but owing to an interregnum it has only now claimed v 
hundred years of reguiar publication. Un Siécle de viz 
génévoise contains a plain and admirably printed account of 
the distinguished editors and contributors which have made 
of the Genevan daily one of the most widely read newspapers 
in the world. To-day its circulation is probably as large 
abroad as in Switzerland—mainly owing to the reputation 
which M, William Martin, the foreign editor has built up for 
himself as a leader writer on the League of Nations ind 
international politics All who are free from the numbing 
infection of dogmas such as Socialism or Individualism, will 
endorse the standpoint of the Journal de Genéve on the economic 
question, namely, that private enterprise should be encouraged 
when and wherever State control is not more beneficial to 
the interests of the community. 


was 


* * * * 


will be found on page vii.) 


(** General Knowledge Competition - 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best account 
of one or more “ narrow shaves” in the experience of com- 
petitors or their friends. Stories should be true, although 
they need not necessarily have happened to the writer. They 
should not be longer than 700 words in length. If a stamped 
and addressed envelope is enclosed entries will be returned 
after the close of the competition on Friday, May 3rd. 
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Literary Censorship 


By Morris L. Ernst and William Seagle. 
10s. 6d.) 


To The Pure... 

(Jonathan Cape. 
Ir the problem of literary censorship could be solved by merely 
proving that the present laws in Great Britain and America 
are arbitrary, chaotic, and ridiculous, Messrs. Morris L. Ernst 
and William Seagle would have solved it completely. The 
study by these two American authors of the working of the 
censorship—so to describe the present laws on obscenity 
in both countries is brilliantly written and arranged. But 
what then? As we read the book we kept asking ourselves 
that question. Their solution scems to us to be no solution- 
They say in so many words that aesthetic values and judgments 
should be substituted for moral values and judgments. Let 
us quote them : 


“Food, religion, the State—then sex. What next? Will 
those who want to control the thoughts and emotions of others 


shift to new unleavened realms of taste and aesthetics ? Are we 
at the dawn of an era when the word * obscene * will be replaced by 
‘unaesthetic,” ‘lewd’ by ‘in poor taste,’ and ‘filthy’ by ‘ ugly’ ? 


Possibly some 


Must the tyranny of words proceed for ever ? 
emotional 


divine power ordains that intellectual stamina and 
peace can only be acquired by conquest over censors.” 

If this were to be the method of censorship how would it 
work ? A_ bestial book would pass muster apparently if 
written with a certain artistry. We say a “ certain ~ artistry 
because obviously the standard in an imperfect world could 
not be placed too high. And who would judge the aesthetic 
value of a book? If the verdict were in the hands of magis- 
trates, as now, our last state would be worse than the first. If 
a Board of men of letters were appointed—not that the authors 
have any such idea in their minds, but public opinion would 
probably want to make their theory practical—there would 
be another sort of censorship. ‘* New Presbyter is but Old 
Priest writ large.” 

The truth is that we cannot allow everything to be published, 
There must be a rule or a limit somewhere. Yet there is no 
possibility of an exact, still less of an enduring, definition, for 
the authors of this book prove beyond question that what 
is considered obscene in one generation may not raise a single 
qualm of conscience in the next. Harriet Martineau actually 
condemned Thackeray’s Vanity Fair! ‘I cannot read it,” 
she said, “from the moral disgust it occasions.” It looks 
as though common sense must be our anchor—the common 
sense which each generation develops for itself out of its 
own environment. This was Ruskin’s solution, and we 
believe that he was not far wrong though the authors place 
his words among the impossibles. Ruskin said :— 

“For the moral tendency of books, no such practical sagacity 
is needed to determine that. The sense to a healthy mind of being 
strengthened or enervated by reading is just as definite and un- 
mistakable as the sense to a healthy body of being in fresh or foul 


” 


air. 

There have been sorze notorious prosecutéons lately in 
England, and for our part we are content to await the whole- 
some effect which they will probably have on questionable 
works of fiction in the immediate future. We utterly dis- 
believe in a State Censorship. We would not trust any State 
official with the powers of a censor. One man might discharge 
the duties reasonably and fairly, but they would soon fall into 
other hands, and the time might easily come when a new 
Areopagitica would be needed. The mischief of obscene books 
is that they sct up a ghastly rivalry ; the pace is being con- 


tinuously forced to make sure of the market. Nothing could 
be more unfair than that to publishers who refuse t sue 
modern obscene fiction. The only sort of censorshiy Lich 
we can conceive as being perhaps necessary——in a w ige 
than our own—for protecting reputable publish« 
a scheme resembling that which was proposed by 

mission on the Drama in 1909. It was then recon led 
that the Lord Chamberlain's Office should be supe: t | 
a voluntary Playwrights wh 
approval of the new Board would be safe from p1 

but those who did not submit their plays to the Boar ld 
be subject to the rigours of the law without extenuct 
We hope that even such a half-way scheme as this 


Perhaps the decisive reason against all 


rs W . 7 


oO rece! 


censorship. 


be necessary. 
censorship, properly so called, is that the standard of what is 
deemed decent could not be placed very high, yet ever 
passed by the Censor would have received his (mprim 
Having made these strong reservations, we can prai 
pitiless logic with which the authors demonstrate the absurd 


ups and downs—conviction being often quickly followed by 
exculpation— in the attempts in England and America t ply 
the definitions of obscenity. The authors follow a favourite 
practice in showing that invariably increases 
the notoriety of the book, but they forget to admit that 
the suppression of one book with this unfortunate ult 


suppression 


may prevent the publication of a long succession of 
books. Nor can we quite follow their surprise at a play being 
prohibited though the words of the play are not ban: 
book form. It is well known that actions may be imj 
into a play that is innocence itself when it is read in a 
Leers and gestures are not part of an author's outfit. 

The authors write slightingly of the attempt of Mr. St. I 
Strachey tosecure a moral censorship of fiction, but they s¢ 
be unaware that he would have fought as indignantly 1 
as gallantly as any man of letters against an attempt t 
a censorship to * classical ** works. Few men had a fuller k 
ledge than he had of the Elizabethan and Restoration dr 
It may be said that he was setting up a kind of Sta 
Limitations for indecency. Well, why not ? Comny 
We cannot remember whether Mr. Strachey 
when it 


not logical. 
quoted what 
Restoration plays ought to be suppressed, but we will « 


“ure an adn 


Macaulay said was sugg 


quoting Macaulay’s words because they 
example of common-sense in a man who held a high st l 
for his own generation : 

* We find it difficult to believe, that in a world 
ation as this, any gentleman, whose life would hav 
if he had not read Aristophanes and Juvenal, 
by reading them. A man who, exposed to all th 
a state of society as that in which we live, is yet afraid of ex} g 
himself to the influence of a few Greek or Latin verses, acts, \ 
much like the felon who begged the sheriffs to let ! } 
umbrella held over his head from the door of Newgate to the 


lows, because it was a drizzling morning and he vy 
} alti il Vv 


l, will b 








cold. The virtue which the world wants is a 

virtue which can expose itself to the risks insepa ! | 
spirited exertion—not a virtue which keeps out of t! r 
for fear of infection, and eschews the common food too 


lating. It would be, indeed, absurd to attempt 


acquiring those qualifications which fit them to pl 


War 


All Quiet on the Western Front. 
Translated by A. W. Wheen. (Putnam. 


By Erich Maria Remarque 
7s. 6d.) 

SURELY everyone, again and again, has asked himself with 
misgiving and horror what is this conspiracy of silence 
maintained by the men who returned from the War? For 
it is true that, in spite of the many professional books written, 
no convincing revelation has been made of the heroism, the 
treachery, the foul intimacies, the brutality and coarseness, 
the gradual moral, social, and emotional decay, which made 
up, with a myriad other happier factors, the story of the 
soldier's life in the trenches. One timidly and somewhat 
shamefacedly asks questions of the individuals who were 
there, and the courteous and interested replies are always 


life with honour to themselves and advantage to thei t I 
the sake of preserving a delicacy which cannot be } 

delicacy which a walk from Westminster to the ‘J 

to destroy.” 

evasive and hopeless. It is as though the men despair of 
making one see the first elements of that world; as though 


they are trying to make one understand a race, a scen 
even a law of gravitation, peculiar to another planet, and 


incapable of explanation in terrestrial terms to terres 


senses. 

One, therefore, comes upon this book, and trembles. This 
is no literary trope ; it is true. I read a few pages, and stopped 
I returned, read on for a little, found myself living at last in 


that world forbidden to the civilian, and again I had to st 
vropingly trying to orientate my mind, my nervous organism, 
to the overwhelming experience re-enacted by the genius 


of this German soldier, It is not an armchair experien 
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a vicarious life in the library. It is three-dimensional, nay, 
four-dimensional life, pulsing in one’s arteries and loading one’s 
prain with a weight of memories of things seen, heard, and 
suffered, so that one’s life is no longer the same as it was: 
js older, more honest stripped of false 
politeness and pruderies, and all the idle amenities of our 
normal social intercourse. 

The author of this book 
want of a more intense word 


and disillusioned, 


we have to call it a “ book” for 
was twenty years old when 
he was seized by the German military monster. He went with 
six of his fellow-students. The others 
were dead or mad. These boys left a world of hope, enthusiasm, 
dawning scholarship and love, with tradition 
branches into the 


He came out alone. 


bursting like 


winter almond bloom 


Gradually the obtuse discipline of the army smoothed out the 


of experience. 


promise of personality and culture, effacing it like a picture 
swept by a tongue of fire. 
and books, these things became a broken memory that could 


Civilized life, domestic reverie 


not be reorganized, even when the soldier went on leave. 
He tried to do so. He shut himself up in his old bedroom, 


and took down his books :— 


‘Nothing stirs ; listless and wretched, like a condemned man, IT 
sit there and the past withdraws itself. And at the same time I 
fear to importune it too much, because I do not know what might 
happen then. I am a soldier, I must cling to that. Wearily I 
stand up and look out of the window. Then I take one of the books, 
intending to read, and turn over the leaves. But I put it away and 
take out another. There are passages in it that have been marked. 
I look, turn over the pages, take up fresh books. Already they are 
piled up beside me. Speedily more join the heap, papers, maga- 
zines, letters. I stand there dumb. As before a judge. Dejected. 
Words, Words, Words—they do not reach me. Slowly I place the 
books back in the shelves. Nevermore. Quietly, I go out of the 
toom.”” 

And not only the books. His old world was dead: barriers 
lay between him and his parents, his old associations. Even his 
mother dying of cancer and following him with pain-racked 
eyes as he moved about her bedroom on the last day of leave, 
*T ought never 
The boys, while in the 
trenches, talked of these things, and tried to examine the 
change which was creeping over them like a paralysis. 

] 


Albert expresses it: ‘The War has ruined us for everything.’ 
He is right. We are not youth any longer. We are fleeing. We 
fly from ourselves. From our life. We were eighteen and had 
begun to love life and the world : and we had to shoot it to piece 
The first bomb, the first explosion, burst in our hearts. We are 
cut off from activity, from striving, fron We believe in 
such things n believe in the War. 


even that was a remote, half-real sensation. 
to have come on leave,’ he said. 


progress. 
longer, we 
And do you want to know, with an intimacy of horror 
You 


of the degradation, of the treading of blood 


that seems to stain one’s very flesh, what the War is ? 
may learn here ; 
and filth and poison, of the unceasing din that shakes a 
soul out of life into death. You may see, for instance, the 
wounds inflicted by trench mortars : 
*He’s been blown out of his clothes, 


fur nv, 


mutters Tjaden. ‘It’s 
says Kat, ‘ we have seen that a couple of times now. If a 


mortar gets you it blows you almost clean out of your clothes. It’s 
the concussion that does it. I search round. And so it is. Here 
hang bits of uniform, and somewhere else is plastered a bloody mess 
that was once a human limb. Over there lies a body with nothing 
but a piece of the underpants on one leg and the collar of the tunie 


around its neck, Otherwise it is naked and the clothes are hanging 
up in the tree. Both arms are missing as though they had been 
pulled out. I discover one of them twenty vards off In a shrub, 
The dead man lies on his face. There, where the arm wounds are, 
the earth is black with blood. Underfoot the leaves are scratched 
up as though the man had been kicking. ‘ That’s no joke, Kat,’ 
say I.” 


There are other things of which you may learn; of the 
cruelty of lice, since they inflame not only a man’s body but 
his soul; of the recrudescence of a barbaric worship of the 
obscene things of life, since ** the soldier is on friendlier terms 
than other men intestines. Three- 
quarters of his vocabulary is derived from these regions, 


with his stomach and 
and they give an intimate flavour to expressions of his greatest 
joy as well as of his deepest indignation. It is impossible to 
express oneself in any other way so clearly and pithily. Our 
families and our teachers will be shocked when we go home, 
but here it is the universal language.” 

And there are other things to make one realize that in 
four years of this hell which no nightmare could imitate, the 
culture and intricately beautiful civilization built up since 
the beginning of human history, was torn off by these men as 
a frivolous appendage, and trampled angrily into the crimsone 





~ What 


which 


streaked mud of the trenches. But you may ask, 

then, held , that 
kept them sane, and prompted them to such magnificent 
endurance, and to effort 
And the answer is simply, ‘ Comradeship.” 


these people together: what was 


such ferocity of When occasion 


demanded ? ” 


That is the soul of this book. It was the young soldi 

one light. He had been too young to find anchorage in love, 
religion, or a profession. No memories of these things, no 
hope of return to them, were there to support him. Com- 


radeship was his substitute for these forces, and by its strength 
he conquered death, and carried through to some sort of 
preservation. 


What that 
shattered generation to discover. 


preservation was. still remains for that war- 
One may hope that it will 
be complete ; 
result from a gradual 
that the disease 


dispelled by time and peace. 


that a new world of purpose and achievement 


may reintegration of the broken 
vitality ; 


diagnose may slowly be 


which no spiritual doctors can 


author is not so hopeful.: 





‘Tam young. I am twenty years old; yet I know nothing « 
life but despair, death, fear, and fatuous superficiality cast er an 
abyss of sorrow. I see how peoples are set against one another. and 
in silence, unknowingly, foolishly, obediently, innocently slay one 
another. I see that the keenest brains of the world invent weapons 
and words to make it yet more refined and enduring And al! men 
of my age, here and over there, throughout the whole world, see 
these things; all my generation is experiencing these things with 
me. What would our fathers do if we sudden! tood up end 
proffered our account ? What do they expect of us if a time ever 
comes when the War is over ? Through the years our b in ha 
been killing; it was our first calling in life Our knowledge of 
life is limited to death. What will happen afterwards % And what 
shall come out of us 7° 


said of the translation. It is a model of 
English prose; simple, dignified, and rising at times to a 


it has been done 


A word must be 


poetic power worthy of the Old Testament. 


by one of the men who lived and suffered in the trenches, 


one who fought against the fellow-artist whose book he has 
1 


English-speaking world. 
RicHharp Cuerciu. 


now so graciously introduced to the 


Lord Birkenhead as Orator 





The Speeches of Lord Birkenhead. With a ] | 
Right Hon. Lord Hugh Cecil, P.C., M.P. Cassell. J]2s. td 
In an interesting preface to this collection of Lord Birken- 
head's speeches, Lord Ifugh Cecil praises Lord Birkenhead 
above all for his lucidity. Clear thinking brings apt words, 
supple expression. Lord Birkenhead is capable at tin ( 
ornate embellishments and, very notoriously. of invecti but 
he never allows the accidents of a speecivto overlay its essentials. 
Lord Hugh says that some people, misled by the puvilistic 
posture of Lord Birkenhead, may wrongly think of him as an 


unlettered prize-fighter in the political ring. Realls 
always the scholar and the well-read man behind the blow. 
Imitators who fancy that 
Birkenhead’s form may be easily emulated generally make a 
ghastly mess of it; that Which 
directs the logical procession of words and images : 


slogging is so easy that Lord 


they have not scholarship 


they give 
us forcible feebleness and cannot understand why it expends 


itself in the air and is lost. 





FLORA ANNIE 


last novel 


The Curse of Eve 


7s. Od. net. 


* Really, the versatility of Mrs. Steel is astound- 
ing, just as her adaptability is impeccable in its 
concealment of irony. The whole social centre of 
gravity of our island might he justly estimated from 
a comparison of this author's earlier work with 
this her latest novel. Yet the vivacity is quite 
unchanged, and she czn pass without the faintest 
sense of strain from the problems of her beloved 
India to the nearer enigmas of the King’s Road.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 
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Lord Hugh Cecil thinks that among the classical orators 
the man with whom Lord Birkenhead may most judiciously be 
compared is Macaulay. He notes in both the same mastery 
of arrangement, the same nervous vigour of sentences. 
Macaulay, belonging to a different age, spoke of course more 
in the grand style, but those who think Lord Birkenhead too 
* incisive °—this is Lord Hugh’s polite word for offensive 
or insolent—should read Macaulay's speech on the Unitarian 
Dissenters Bill. In the grand days of Parliamentary speaking 
no speech was regarded as furnished with an adequate perora- 
tion that did not lead up to a classical quotation. The trick 
fell into such disrepute in our more businesslike days that 
no one would dare now for example, to spout a passage from 
the Georgics at the end of a speech on the depression of agricul- 
ture. But for all that we notice that Lord Birkenhead here 
and there throws ina Horatian phrase with considerable effect. 
He does it as though by accident, yet Horace serves the 
speech-maker as well as ever. 

On the whole we gather from Lord Hugh's preface that he 
admires Lord Birkenhead’s oratory in spite of its hubris, 
which he mistrusts. He mentions Lord Birkenhead’s brilliant 
maiden speech in the House of Commons—it is reprinted in 
this volume—as a dangerous model for a beginner who would 
be well advised to approach the House with humble reverence. 
Lord Birkenhead has a reputation of being an exceptionally 
loyal friend, but perhaps friendship conjures up for him the 
‘ompanions of school and Oxford rather than the professional 

‘olleagues of his later life, however intimately he may have 
lived with these. We recall speeches in the House of Lords 
in which Lord Birkenhead pursued Lord Haldane 
whatever his momentary faults deserved the respect due to 
a great public servant 


who 


with positive ruthlessness. 

In one matter we are inclined to disagree with Lord Hugh. 
Ile suggests that those who think quickly necessarily speak 
rapidly. Macaulay’s rapidity of speech was no doubt the 
counterpart of his rapidity of thought. Mr. Birrell is a 
quick thinker and also, on occasion, the most rapid speaker 


we have ever heard. On the other hand, slowness in a public 











WAR AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF NATIONAL POLICY 


And its Renunciation in the Pact of Paris 


By JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
Professor of History at Columbia University 


Times Lit. Supp.: “ Dr. Shotwell writes 
with peculiar authority, since he himself 
took a leading part in the movement in the 
United States which, in little more than a 
year, led to the multilateral treaty renounc- 
ing war. His account of this movement is of 
great interest, if only for the light it throws 
on the methods by which the American 
public is gradually being educated to some 
appreciation of the problems of the outside 3 
world.” 

With an Introduction by 
Professor GILBERT MURRAY 


TORYISM 
| AND THE PEOPLE 
By RICHARD HILL 
10s. 6d. net 


This book deals with the history of 
Toryism during the last years of the Country 
Party—Disrzeli’s Olympians of 1846. It 
attempts to trace the points of contact 
between the reactionary Tory Party and 
those great social and political upheavals 
which inausurated the Victorian Age. 

Mr. Keith Feiling, Fellow of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and one of the leaders of 
: the younger school of historians, has 
: | written «a foreword to the book. 
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speaker frequently, if not generally, comes with long practice 
The slowness is intentionai; it lends weight to every word 
and it invests the speaker with an air of complete self 
Mr. Baldwin, though an better 
speaker now than he was a few years ago, has slowed his 
pace. Lord Russell of Killowen at the end of a long cares; 
spoke much more slowly than he did as a young man. Part 
of the explanation of slowness may be, as Lord Hugh suggests, 
that the speaker wants time to think as he goes along, but 
it must be remembered that the majority of Parliamentary 
speeches have been more or 


possession. incomparably 


less carefully prepared cven 
when the preparation has been done during a debat: 
Very few speakers could survive the test of being reported 
in the newspapers word for word. Members of 
owe as much of their clearness to the modern reporter as 
Tory politicians of an earlier age owed of their ideas to the 
Whig-flogging Dr. Johnson. 


Parliament 


remember 


We seeing once a 
verbatim report of an impromptu speech by the late Lord 
Oxford. Every word that he said had been taken down as 
he said it. The result was an amazing piece of lucidity, 


Every sentence could have been printed as it was spoken, 
Moreover the argument was in an ascending scale of import- 
ance and was clinched with a final arguinent to which cach 
of the sections of the speech had contributed. There had 
been no question of preparation as the speech was based on 
a speech by somebody else to which Lord Oxford had just 


listened. Gladstone 


used to give many anxious moments 
to the pedants for correct speech, as it seemed that his 
numerous parentheses could not remain related and culminate 


in a grammatical conclusion. Yet he hardly ever failed 
Among the most attractive things in this volume are Lord 
Birkenhead’s devotion to Gray's Inn, and to Walter Scott 
all of whose novels he had read three times before he went 
to Oxford. The Bacon, the 
hero of Gray's Inn, are a welcome corrective to the 
depreciation with which Mr. Lytton Strachey treats Bacon 
in Llizabeth and Essex. The least attractive of the 
to our thinking, are those which Lord Birkenhead delivered 
to Glasgow and Aberdeen 
world,” he says to the Glasgow 


allusions to Francis immortal 


painful 
addre SCS 


University. The 
students, 
offer glittering prizes to those who have stout 
sharp swords.” 


University 
* continue to 
hearts and 
Addresses 
just as there is nothing untrue in cither Lord Chestertield 
or Dr. Smiles. It is all a question of what was appropriate 
in the approach to unfolding minds. Lord 
would have done better to be very positively on the side of 
those who are trying to make reason 
interest. 


There is nothing untrue in these 


sirkenhead 


prevail ovet I{. 


A Prophet in Her Own Country 


Isadora Duncan’s Russian Days and Her Last Years in France 

By Irma Duncan and Allan Ross Macdougall. (Collar 
DerinG the last few months of her life, Isadora Duncan had 
planned to write the story of her Russian days, and it is 
probable that this book would have been as great a book as 
her striking self-portrait, My Life. From her notes, letters 
and remembered stories, Irma Duncan, (the only pupil who 
accompanied Isadora to Russia in 1921 and who is now the 
head of the Isadora Duncan School in Moscow,) and Allan Ross 
Macdougall, who was with her constantly during her last 
months in France, have succeeded in giving us an objectiv 
The stories 
they tell of her are as interesting as any she tells of herself is 
My Life, and we have here a worthy sequel to her auto- 
biography. 


account of this amazing woman from 1921 to 1927. 


Isadora Duncan was a revolutionary in the broader sens 
of the word ; she loved freedom, of thought and of movement 
and the expression of it in dancing, and being convinced of th 
essential rightness of her philosophy, she wished to hand it 
She offered to found a 


dancing in America, in Germany and in 


on to the coming generation. school of 
France, but het 
Finally she appealed to Krassin 
who was in London in 1921 at the head of the Soviet Trad 
Commission, to persuade the Soviet Government to allow het 


offer was always rejected 


to start a great school of dancing in Moscow. Isadora had 


always loved Russia; the Russians understood and 


ciated her art. 


apy re- 





Although she had no conception of the polli- 
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Sherlock Holmes & Dr. Watson 
THE GARAGE CLUE. 


Dear me, Holmes, what a number of cars you 

makes as various as their owners. 
The 
that 
amongst 
s no limit 


WATSON 
see in these garage 
Watson. 
show 


notmrs—-There you are wrong, my deat 
simple process of ratiocination should 
there is a limit to the number of 
inanimate 
potential differentiation from hi 


you 
Varieties 
in his 


objects, whereas man 





WATSON—True, Holn , true but let 1 amuse our- 
selves, for a moment, in speculating upon the nature of 
the owner of one of these car What would you deduce 
as the salient characterist of the owner of that large 
limousine ? 

notMes— Beyond the obvious facts that the owner is a 
woman very comfortabl f] fond of French poodles, 
and suffers from cold fect and a highly nervous disposi- 
tion: has a dark plexion, a Eton, and a 
chauffeur with a missing thi finger on his right hand— 


nothing of importance. 


WATSON—My dear Hf lé¢ > 

HOLM! Element Watsor You k I ods, 
or should do by 1 Obser thre ze oi the car and 
its luxurious appointments ; the elaborate foot-muff, even 
mn April, the vanit fitment whose d he tra { 





Floreat Etona 
three finger-prints on the steering-wheel, 


powder of the shade Rachel Foncé ; the 


card-case, the 


and the glove marks, 2 ft. 1 in. apart, on the pile of the 
back seat, where Madam has gripped it with both hands 
as they swung round danger ( Mt 

WATSON Positively ist nishu y. Hol: Ics, but you ha € 


forgotten the French poodie. 


notMes—Perfectly simple, Watsor three hairs 
on the inside of the door. Y: ollect my little 
monograph entitled ** The Hair of the Dog,” with photo- 
graphs (largely magnified) of 


WATsoN—My dear Holme how blind I 
The car indeed reveals the man or, 


woman. 


rlere are 
will rec 


»10 Varictics, 


have been. 


in this case, the 


1 that affair of the 
is needed to trace the 


HOLMES—Superficial, Watsor 
Deserted Dogcart, 
owner, you remember, 


some acumecl 


watson—Ah, yes—that case 
with champagne, so that it was thought by our good 
Lestrade to have developed the staggers. ‘Those 
deep waters. 


were 


uotmeEs (touching bonnet It would take a good deal to 
stagger the horse-power here, Watson. Especially when 
the engine feeds on the best spirit obtainable. 


for once I can tell 
different from all 


WATSON (eagerly) - My dear Holmes 
you what that is—the spirit that is 


others—SHELL, 














n which the horse was doped 
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CASSELL'S 


Selected Spring Books 


yO 


SLINGS AND ARROWS 
Sayings Chosen from the Speeches of 
The Rt. Hon. 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, 
OM., M.P. 
With an Introduction by Philip Guedalla. 


Field-Marshal EARL HAIG 
By Brigadier-General 
JOHN CHARTERIS, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P. 
With a Foreword by John Buchan. A study of Lord 


Haig’s career by one who was himself a sharer of its 
most momentous stages. 21 line illustrations, 8 half- 
tone plates, map end-papers. 25/- net. 


The Speeches of 
LORD BIRKENHEAD 


With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Lord Hugh Cecil, P.C.,, 
MP. Will appeal! to all lovers of clear thinking, plain 
speaking, and pungent reasoning. 12/6 net. 


LOUIS Xl 


By PIERRE CHAMPION 
Translated by WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE 
An intensely interesting revelation of the personality, 
achievements, motives and ambitions of Louis XL. 
8 half-tone plates. 15/- net. 


7/6 net. 


A Thrilling Epic of Youth by 
ERNEST 


RAYMOND 
A FAMILY THAT WAS 


Author of “Tell England,” ‘The Old Tree Blossomed,” ete, 


JOAN SUTHERLAND 


THE GOLDEN ALTAR. “It is a surprise to find 
Miss Sutherland writing this crowded novel of French 
politics—she has certainly done her work very well, 
andit only remains for us to thank her.”—Daily News. 


April 18. 
I A. R. WYLIE 
THE SILVER VIRGIN. “A very beautiful achieve- 


ment.”—Eve. 


RIDGWELL CULLUM 


THE TIGER OF CLOUD RIVER. A realistic story 
of love, set amid the picturesque lumbering region of 
the great North-West. Ready April 25. 


S. S. VAN DINE 
THE BISHOP MURDER CASE. A new Philo Vance 
Story. “A thriller that is calculated to frustrate the 
most skilled solver of detective stories.”—Nottingham 
Guardian. 2nd Impression. 


COLLINSON OWEN 


HECTOR DUVAL. “So ingeniously contrived, and 
the whole book so crisp and lively.”—Daily Mail, 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. “A _ convincingly 
human story told in a beautiful manner.”—Glasgow 


Herald. 


“o General Books 


THE CHARM OF SKYE 


THE WINGED ISLE 
By SETON GORDON 


Four colour plates, 16 plates in Rembrandt, and 
numerous pencil sketches. 15/- net. (Ready in June.) 


THE LOW-VELD: 
Its Wild Life and its People 


By Lt.-Col. J. STEVENSON-HAMILTON. 
With Foreword by Lt.-Gen. The Right Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, P.C., K.C. “ He can claim to be not merely 
the greatest but the only authority on the district.” — 
Field. With 10 half-tone plates. 12/6 net. 


WILLIAM RALPH INGE, 
C.V.0., DD., F.B.A. 
ASSESSMENTS AND ANTICIPATIONS 
**Charms us by his wit and his intellectual honesty.” 
2nd Impression. 7/6 net. 


Dean of St. Paul’s 


Spectator. 


W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. 
THE PRESENT CRISIS IN RELIGION 


“A book to be read carefully by all who are con- 
cerned with the interests of vital religion.”—British 
Weekly. 6/- net. 


JOAN OF ARC 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


This charming and sincere tribute celebrates the quin- 
centenary of Joan of Arc’s relief of Orleans. 6/- net. 
Ready in May. 


QS 7/6 Novels 
A Remarkable First Novel 


THE RICH 
YOUNG MAN 
By G. M. ATTENBOROUGH 


4 Impressions called for in a week 
5th Impression ready shortly 
“Sheer joy! A novel that will give pleasure to thous- 
ands.”—Sunday Times. “I have seldom read a first 
novel with such pleasure.””—Evening Standard. “A 
novel that almost any novelist of this generation 
would be proud to have written.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 


THE CARDINAL’S MISTRESS. “A thriller in every 
sense of the word.”—Daily Chronicle. “ An interesting 
novel, written in language as forceful as Mussolini’s 
temperament.”—Daily Sketch. 


BRUCE BEDDOW 


THE COAL MERCHANT, “ Bruce Beddow is to 
be congratulated on the ‘The Coal Merchant’; it is 
a powerful story.”—Evcning Standard. 


DOUGLAS NEWTON 


THE JADE-GREEN GARTER. 
tale, full of thrills and adventures. 


VERNON WILLIAMS 


THE STRAITSMEN. This thrilling romance of adven- 
ture and love is brimful of exciting incidents 


Ready April 25. 


A quickly moving 
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—_ 


the 


had great sympathy 


tical or economic ideas in Russia— and not 


interested in them 
“ revolutionary 


new Was 


with the new 


found there. 


she 


values which she 


standard of 


Krassin received the idea enthusiastically and Isadora at 
once made plans to sail for Leningrad on Julv 12th. 1921. 
Her friends tried to dissuade her from such a foolhardy idea, 
among Other horrors, they told her = that food was so scarce 


that they (the Bolsheviks) four-vear-old 
children and hanging them up by 


But Isadora merely said : 


were slaughtering 


their limbs in butcher's 
shops. ~*~ Well, if this is all true: 
then I must go!” 

When she arrived in Moscow. she found nothing had been 
The 
really believed she would desert her luxurious life in Western 
Europe. 


arranged about her school. Moscow authorities had not 


She was lent the apartinent of Geltzer, the famous 


dancer and prima ballarina of the Moscow opera, “a small 
place, gorged with bric-c-brac, and expensive bibelots.” It 


seemed significant to Isadora that she 
ment of the head of the Moscow ballet. 
of dethroning from its lofty 
after three months waiting, however, she 
At this time there was a fuel and food shortage 


should inhabit the apart- 
which she had every 
position. At last, 
vas given a house 


intention 


for her school. 
in Moscow and Isadora suffered severe physical privation. 
Nevertheless, vears later she confessed to a friend that the 
three vears spent in Soviet Russia really the happiest 
three of her life. 

It was at this time also that she met the poet Essenine, a tall 
blue-eved, golden-locked 
later to marry, 


him 


because he was ill and needed the care of a specialist. and in 


were 


Russian peasant, whom she was 


She loved him passionately, but she married 
without abdicating any of her ideas—in the first place 


the second place because she thought the poet would benefit 


by new horizons. She knew it was not possible to take him 
to America as her lover. She had no illusions about the 
outcome of her marriage she realized that * the period of 
tormented happiness would be short : that she would live in 


a dramatic disequilibrium.” | Essenine was, in Maxim Gorki's 
but he 
The 


account of Isadora’s stormy married life is perhaps the most 


opinion, * the greatest poet of the new generation,” 


was also an uncontrolled neurotic and a debauchee. 


sensational part of the book. 
In October. 1922. for New 
York to make money for the upkeep of the Moscow school. 


Isadora and Essenine set sail 


It is not without significance that when Isadora was a success 
abroad and thus brought glory to her native land, American 
and received 


Pecksniffs accepted her philosophy in silence 


her art enthusiastically ; when she came back to her country. 
having sullied her European reputation by her unconcealed 
advocacy of Russia, there was nothing bad enough that they 
Isadora two 


gave performances in 


from 


could say about her. 
New York, after which 
short speeches appealing for her Moscow school. 


she could not refrain making 
Her speeches. 
which are quoted in this book, were certainly tactless, but the 
failure of her American tour was due rather to the distorted 
accounts of the newspaper men than to her own misunderstood 
words. Headlines flashed across America: ‘* Dunean, in 
Flaming Searf, says Red.” When, 
money for her return journey, she interviewed the newspaper 


men for the last time, she spoke her mind to them, saying : 


she’s afier borrowing 





Your papers have devoted whok lumns to printing detail 
about my personal life during my tour what I ate. what I drank 
Whom I associated with, but never a word about my Art lateri 
alisim is the curse of America This is the last time you will ever 
see me in America 1 would rather live in Russia on black bread 
ind vodka than here in the best hotels You know nothing of 
Love, Food, or Art . Had I] come to this country as a foreign 
financier to borrow money, | would hi had a great reception 
As | only came here as a recognised artist, 1 was sent to Ellis Island 
as 2a dangerous individual Il am not an anarchist or a Bolshevist 
Mv husband and I are revolutionist All geniuses worthy of the 
name are. Every artist has to be one to-day to make a mark in 
the world. So good-bye. America! 1 shall never see you again.” 


It must be remembered that at this time there was a regular 
Red panie in America, but it is surprising that so generous 
and hospitable a nation should have failed one of their great 
artists in the time of her greatest need. 

The last months of 
poverty and disappointment, seeking ways and means of 
She spent her 


her life tsadora spent in France in 
vollecting funds for her impoverished school. 
tine intermittently dictating her book to a stenographer 

ilways.an audience to stimulate her into a dramatic telling 
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of her tale! The ste ry_ol her tragic end is t ‘ Known to 
need telling here. There was no compromise about her 
death: it) was fitting end to this « weous but 
extraordinary woman, 
~ @ 
Latter Day Saints 
Saints and Scholars. by st “ 
wort! tix 
Mr. Gwynn has written an unexpectedly delightful book 
unexpectedly delightful not because his previous hea 
led us to expect anything but pleasure, but | iuse | has 
invested subjects, which at first sight might ppeal 
altogether promising, with a remarkable degree of interest 
Ours is hardly the age of cither the saint or the scholar, if 


those terms be interpreted in the strict and traditional 


But Mr. Gwynn has found several characters to whom 


andthe rarity of the species 


othertitle can be justifiably applied 


increases our interest in his examples. His fiisi biography, 
that of Charles de Foucauld, is easily the most interesting 
paper in the book. De Foucauld was, as Mr. Gwynn writes, 
‘almost technically a saint.” His life ~ has interest for the 


student of Africa. for the student of France. for the student of 
colonization, for the religion.” This 
an extensive claim, but we 1 the 


biographical study with the fecling that it was fully justified 


student of certamiy 


turme last this short 


pat | 
to lav claim to being one 
last fifty veurs. He 


ind entered thi: 


For de Foucauld has some right 


of the more amazing characters of the 


was born into the French nobless« ippropriate 


Frenchman of his epoch and = station 


from St. Cvr and 


earecr ol a 
in life. Tle 


young 


* vraduated ~ Was posted as a 


sub-lieutenant to the 4th Hussars Although a ke« and 
cilicient soldier, ** he took no exercise, cared for no tive sports, 
and did care immensely for talk, for eating and drinking, for 


card playing —and other gratifications.” 


A few vears later, however. he suddenly mace h 


s SUDTIISSIOn 


to the church, and within two years wasa Trappist monk. vowed 


to eternal silence and engaged in ™ rough field work or darning 


and patching in the tenantry ~ of a Trappist house in the wilds 
of Asia Minor. This phase, however. did not last long Ina 
few vears he had become a priest and had established a mission 
at the remotest French post in the Sahara. which he had 
visited before as a Hussar ! 

From that time onwards he evradually became one of the 
most important figures in French Africa. He probably did 
more to pacify the fierce tribes of the interior than any French 
General, with the possible exception of Laperrine. his close 
friend. And, by some fascinating twist in his nature, this 
fanatical, self-mortifving, priest never quite ceased to be a 


‘oi 


Africa for 


Soldier of France, or even a French Imperialist was ce 


Fouecauld’s influence that did much to hold North 





France during the crisis of the War. Tlow deeply he con- 
sidered the problems of religion and polities to be intertwined 
is shown by this remarkable judgment on the problem of 
modern Imperialism. 
*My thought is that if the Mos ( 

North of Africa are ? vraduall g tle | 
there will be a national movement like i ' 
tual élite will form itself in the big towns. trained in t! | 
fashion, but French neither in mind 1 ! t i \ } 
faith. but |} ping ti nate t } t | 
who remain ignorant of us, alienated from us bv tt riests 1} 
our contact with tl otter In 
the long run the clite will us s ! iis . 
against us Phe population is now thirty million thanks to px 

t will double in fifty vears It 1 } Wi 
civilization. and will have been t I 1} =totl e 
lf we have not made Frenchmen of these peoy 
us out. 

The only way for then t« hecome ren 
Christian. The more one knows and thinks about At 
non-European countries---the more 
such a man appears 

it 


The closing sentence is Mr. Gwynn'’s commen 


We have left ourselves little space to comment on Mr. 
Gwynn's other papers. But special mention should be made 
of the study of Mark Pattison, in some ways the most extra- 
ordinary example of that extraordinary species, the Victorian 


Don, and of the Mrs. Oliphant. who in some w: 
typified the Victorian literary woman. 


In all, Mr. Gwynn has given us a gra 


paper on 


eful, cis ed book, 


for which we ought to be grateful. 
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Plotinus 


The Philosophy of Plotinus. By William Ralph Inge, De 


St. Paul's. 2 Vols. 3rd Edition. (Longmans. 21s.) 

Tue appearance of the third, and, as Dean Inge tells us, 
the final edition of his great work on Plotinus is a welcome 
event in literature. The original Gifford Lectures 
the outcome of some sixteen years of study, and they dealt 
witii Neoplatonism in the spirit, explicitly, of a disciple, 
ind of one who regarded his subject as a living, not a dead, 
philosophy. The aphorism as to Christianity carrying off 
to its hives the honey of Plotinus is well known, and it 
represents a historical fact. 

Neoplatonism is inextricably intertwined with the Christian 
Faith, to which, indeed, it rendered inestimable services 
in its exaltation of ** the good life,” and its adumbration of 
a Trinity in Unity. Moreover, the Catholic Church recognizes 
the validity of Plotinus’s mystical Eestasy, and, like Virgil, 
he became for centuries a sort of seer haunting the frontiers 
of the Faith. Neoplatonism, at its earliest and best, was 
vastly more than Harnack’s “ incomparable cloudland.” 
It was the culmination, as the Dean has said, of seven hundred 
years of untrammelled Greek thought, and he who would 
experience anything like Plotinus’s final revelation must 
climb first the most difficult of metaphysical ascents. Nor 
is that sasier by the Greek of the Enneads, 
terse and compressed to the last degree. Fortunately, Mr. 
Stephen McKenna has, as a labour of love, translated all 
but the sixth Ennead for us. In the ten years’ interval 
between the first appearance of his Plotinus and this edition, 
Dean Inge notes with pleasure the increase of recognition 
‘one of the greatest names in the history 


ascent made 


of his author as 


of philosophy.” The works of Heinemann, Arnou, and 
Lossky have appeared. Mr. Whittaker has enlarged his 
The Neoplatonists. Dr. Inge has revised his own book 
throughout, and has made some hundreds of small emen- 
dations. We cannot see how the _ historical Incarnation 


fits in with the system of Plotinus, who studiously ignored 
the idea, but there is no doubt that his system was one of 
the greatest of all contributions to human thought. 


The Game of Anthropometry 


Eurydice, or The Nature of Opera. By Hussey. 


(Kegan 2: 


Dyneley 

Paul. 2s. 6d.) 

The Theories of Claude Debussy. 
from the French by Maire O'Brien. 
Gs. Gd.) 


By Léon Vallas. Translated 
(Oxford University Press. 


* ONE asks oneself how he could ever have strayed so far as to 
find pleasure in opera, and pass from Louis Gallet to Vic- 
torien Sardou, thus propagating the odious heresy that it is 
necessary to compose for the stage, a thing which can never be 
reconciled with writing music.” This sentence, 
quoted from Debussy’s .Wonsieur Croche, is also quoted in 
the new English translation of Léon Vallas’ The Theories of 
Claude Debussy. Through the mouth of M. Croche, Debussy 
is here expressing his contempt for Saint-Saéns. Perhaps we 
should not take his critical pronouncements too seriously, 
for it is obvious that his journalism does not reveal the 
fastidious sense of style that we find in his music, but it is 
curious to discover the composer of Pelléas and Meélisande 
The question of operatic 
form was one which occupied his mind for many vears. and 
several times he almost abandoned the idea of solving the 
problem. He was, as we know, violently opposed to the 
Wagnerian method. M. Vallas forth the 
ideas in this connexion with admirable clarity, and we reach 
the crux of the matter in this passage : ** Music has a rhythm 
whose secret force directs the development. The emotions 
of the soul have another, which is more instinctively general, 
and is influenced by numerous events. The juxtaposition of 
these two rhythms creates perpetual conflict. They are not 
simultaneous. Either the music gets out of breath in running 
after a character, or else the character sits down on a note 
to allow the music to catch up with him.” 

Mr. Hussey recognizes this problem in his book Eurydice, 
but he will not admit that opera is a hybrid form of art. By 
a twist of the meaning of the word artificial, he shows that the 
the operatic art are its salvation. This, of 


which is 


making so sweeping a statement. 


sets composer's 


limitations of 


un of 


were 


course, is not a new idea: indeed, the value of Mr. Tussey 

little book lies not so much in any originality of thought a 
in the lucid statement and arrangement of known trut Hi 
argues that opera, being a distinct form of art, is subject ton 
other art for its laws, and he is resolutely opposed to t type 
of musician who affects to be able fully to enjoy an opera by 
listening to the music and ignoring the action and tl nec. 
tacle. Without weakening his argument, he might hay, 
admitted the fact that a wireless performance of an operg 
enables untutored people to make acquaintance with th 
music and thus prepares them for a wider understanding and 
a richer experience when they enter the opera house. But 
Mr. Hussey is intent upon following a narrow line and refuses 


to be distracted by topical questions. This attitude lead 


him into the error of judging the case of contemporary opera 
with only English achievements as evidence ; and it this 
same passion for narrowing the issue that causes nt 


exaggerate the importance of the orchestral writing in [fandel's 
operas. 

Debussy's attitude There 
smallest detail which he did not take into account in his seare! 


was otherwise. Was not the 


for a way which French opera could take without losing its 
self-esteem. In his case we are left with a tantalizing account 
of the great difficulties in the way and are given no solution 
Mr. Hussey’s book is the more comforting to thoss Lose 


better 
between 


judgment) is 
these tw 


instinct (even, it may be, against their 
for opera. The difference of outlook 
authors is such that to follow the middle course is to take the 
way of comparative safety. That difference is well illustrated 
by the fact that, whereas Mr. Hussey speaks of ~ character 
ization ~ without telling what is meant by the 
word, Debussy describes the same element as ~ an ill-chosen 
Basin. Mar 


us precisely 


ame of anthropometry.” 


or. 
me 


Fiction 


The “Strange Excitement” 


Catherine Foster. By H. EF. Bates. (Cape. 7s. 6d 

The Boroughmonger. By RK. H. Mottram Chatt 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Anna Marplot. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. Bod! Head 
7s. 6d.) 

Dark Hester. By Anne Douglas Sedgwik k. (Constable 7s. bd 

The Eternal Forest. By George Godwin. (Phillip All 7s. 6d 


IN the preface to his Last Poems, Mr. A, E. Housman writes 
of the “strange excitement ~ that visited him during the 
making of his poems, and, in the suggestion that he cannot 
again hope for its coming, hints at the rarity of its appearance 
This inspiration, urge, or ** strange excitement ™ is surely the 
vitalizing factor which turns what would otherwise be merely 
ephemeral fiction into works of art. A novel that lacks it 
may yet be a good novel, obedient to the laws of construction 
and characterization, but, then, its limits are clearly defined 
With one exception, the novels of this week lack the ™ strange 
excitement ; the exception is Catherine Foster, a novel which 
is described by its author as * the story of a woman who loves 
her husband’s brother.” One cannot help feeling tha 
Mr. Bates has given us his own decorative fancy of a wornan 
in love rather than an authentic portrait. There is mor 
shadow than substance in the book, but it is the 
Mr. Bates writes as one who is observing 


‘ 


) 


shadow 


great beauty. 
loveliness of the world for the first time : 


he speaks of * sp 


of fresh lavender, like tiny sheaves of blue barley,” and, ina 
few lines, he captures summer: “~* Cuckoos in ash tr 
meadow pipits and willow wrens from one never kne\ 


where, a corncrake at night, all came in with a 
notes and on the fringes of the 
sweetest, sleepiest of voices, and with the sound of the d 


surprh 
wood one heard the 
all earth moved half consciously into summer.” 

So, half consciously too, does Catherine Foster move 
love, revolts from the crudities and meannesses of her husband 
and finds an outlet from her and 
need of beauty in the love and sympathy of Andrew Fost 
There is very little action in this drowsy and beautiful book 
long chapters are devoted to days spent on the river, to days 
in the woods and evenings of music. The writing throughou 
Mr. Bates has much of the * capturing qualit 


own urgencies sensuou 


is exquisite. 
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SELF AND SOCIETY 


stands out as a very remarkable contribution to modern thought, a series that has won the 
enthusiastic praise of Press and public alike. The contributors are all eminent experts drawn 
from every party and every school of thought. The volumes, published at the wonderfully 
low price of sixpenice each, tackle the urgent social and political problems of the age, each 
writer discussing some aspect of modern communal life from his own point of view. 


“Self and Society has fired another shot in the war against ignorance.”"—-STEPHEN KING-HALL. 
“ T congratulate Sir Ernest Benn on his new series of sixpenny booklets.”"—HuGu DALTon, 


“Admirable little booklets.”—Nation. “The editor has chosen his contributors well; they 
are all writers who move easily among ideas and express themselves clearly.” —Spectator. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


THE FAITH OF A DEMOCRAT, by Philip Snowden, M.P. 
LABOUR AND THE COMMUNITY, by W. M. Citrine 
PRODUCER v. CONSUMER, by Sir Ernest Benn 
DISCOVERY OF THE CONSUMER, by Mrs. Sidney Webb 
DAILY BREAD, by Evelyn Sharp 

THE Way oF PeAcE, by Leonard Woolf 


VOLUMES READY TO-DAY 


MAKING OF AN EDUCATIONALIST, by Albert Mansbridge 

THE NATION AND ITs Foon, by Rt. Hon. C. Addison 

PARLIAMENT AND THE CONSUMER, by A. V. Alexander, 
MP, 


RELIGION INTERFERES, by Dr. Hewlett Johnson 
OvuGHT WE TO SAvE? by Sir George Paish 

THE MEANING OF TRADE, by Margaret Bondfield, M.P. 
THE RECOVERY OF CITIZENSHIP, by H. J. Laski 
CO-OPERATION AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, by Henry Clay 
THE ROAD TO ENJOYMENT, by L. P. Jacks 


TTVOWTEPEWY RT NYY YFFCRY FIT NYY TFET IY TTT RTOIN WT TITTY 


TWENTY FACES THE WORLD, by Percy Redfern 

THE WILDERN:SS OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY, by 
Le Roy E. Bowman 

EVERYMAN’S STATISTICS, by J. W. F. Rowe 








Sixpence each 
ERNEST BENN LIMITED 


\ Bouverie House, Fleet Street 


: M.P. “Messrs. Benn are conferring a boon on students of current life.”"—Evening Standard. 
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Just Published 


SLINGS anp 
ARROWS 


Sayings chosen from Speeches 


by the Rt. Hon. 


DAVID 
LLOYD GEORGE 


O.M., M.P. 


With an Introduction 


by PHILIP GUEDALLA. 









MRS GREENES 


hy Lorna Rea 


DISCUSSED WHEREVER BOOKS ARE 
TALKED ABOUT 


75. 6d. net 


Heinemann 














This book contains the cream of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s wisdom and experience—being a 


collection of those pungent phrases and 





—opportunity to make mot . to Sout Africa offers, Detail ° . . "4 . 
live a happy life in 's fue clinate. | local conditions, cost of apt comparisons that in time of national 
axation ts low, land is cheat d | eq ent, stock, ete... are avail ee c. ° 
lshour plentiful. ll) at In al gers crisis have swayed the public mind and 
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| Greatest of all War Novels 


QUIET 
ON THE 
WESTERN 

RONT 


by 
Erich Maria Remarque 


Translated from the German 
by A. W. WHEEN 


Ey 


350,000 sold in Germany in 
2 months 


GERMAN OPINIONS :— 


ERNST TOLLER says: “The war seems at last 
to have achieved a valid expression in art, most power- 
fully in the novel; I have in mind Remarque’s All 
Quiet on the Western Front.” 


BRUNO FRANK says: “To praise his art seems 
almost a blasphemy. One forgets the art before the 
emotional shock of it, and forgets that it is the art 
which gives the work its power and its enduring 
quality. If of all the literature of the world war there 
sutvived only this book, in the main it would be no 
loss. An hitherto unknown master has created the 
indestructible poetry of horror. Let it make its way 
over the whole world.” 


WALTER von MOLO, President of the German 
Academy of Letters, says : ** About this book there can 
be no argument or criticism; it is life itself. This 
book is our war memorial, the war memorial of our 
unknown soldiers.”’ 

ERICH KOCH-WESER, German Minister of Justice, 
says : “OF all descriptions of the war that I know, 
this is the most powerful.” 
ALFRED KERR says: 
war! Passages from this honest book should be 
aloud in every school.” 


“This, This, This is the 
read 
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An Ethnological Classic 


THE SEXUAL LIFE OF 
SAVAGES 


in North-Western Melanesia 
By B. MALINOWSKI 


th 


Profe r 


“The book is overpowering, and ther 
Havelock Ellis will prove a true pro 


preface It may uifely | hook 
classic of which the valu n with 
time.’ This bulky book is well f 
iy 
“Tt is justly cla d fo 
scientific account of X Among savage 
t is free from offence It is writt 
native char r which mak ta Z 
With 96 full-page plates. 
- - ° oan e f 5 
Royal 8wo, pages xxit 506. 42 


THE BYZANTINE ACHIEVEMENT 


By ROBERT BYRON. With 16 Plates. 15s. 1 
This is an important addition to I 
field wt ‘ tructive criticism ha 
tr Ws ow t gio C ‘ 
forth his method is of analy Cl 
} “i ai 


shows how the Byzant 
lay it essential v s 
wealth of detail, witty, beaut l, and 


THE A.B.C. OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By C. K. OGDEN, Editor of the ‘ 


International Library 


Psychology.” 4s. 6d 
The object o 1 
put the general reader in touch vith 
levelopments of moder: 


very technical term 


THE HISTORY OF BIOLOGY 


By ERIK NORDENSKIOLD. With 32 Portraits. 


25s. net 


*An admirable summary of thx lea 
bearing upo: the study of livis 
Ionian philosopher o tl 


, . at } 
admirable survey of recent progres 
nould find a place in tl lil 


THE DIALOGUE ON MIRACLES 

By CAESARIUS OF HEISTERBACH, 1229-35. Translats 
by H. VON E. SCOTT and C. SWINTON BLAND Wit 
an Introduction by G. G. COULTON. With 12 Plate 
Two volumes. 36 





36s. net the set 
“Tt is strange that Caesarius | l 
It is a source of the highest importar 
not only of the habits of } t 
history of the period It cont 
yries, full of price! 


INSECT SINGERS 


17 Natural History of the Cicadas 
By J. G. MYERS, Sc.D., F.E.S. With 7 Plates and 116 tex 


figures. 21s. net 
The vitic ; 
th i I he lif ! ( bx 
central featur well as their id 
ASOl 1 the myste f I 


© INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF PSYCHOLOG) 





TWO NEW VOLUMES 
THE CREATIVE IMAGINATION 
By Professor JUNE E. DOWNEY. 10s. 6d. net 
mportat nd stimulating bas t 
tied n analyse the re stiv 
wpreciatior nd invention, and att 1 r 
thetic 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PHILOSOPHERS 
By Dr. A. HERZBERG. 10s, 6d. net 
In this work the problems of philosophs fr 
original viewpoint Chirty philosophers ; 
how and why they developed their individual 1 
range from Plato and Aristotle to Kant and M 





ROUTLEDGE : KEGAN PAUL | 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, EC. ' 
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f Katharine Mansfield : what he sees he makes his own, and 
olds out to us. But the fall short of the 
general high level: they are stilted and choppy. Catherine 
Foster is too the tale to speak our 


language easily. 


conversations 


much princess in a fairy 


If Mr. Mottram had not given us The Spanish Farm and 
The English Miss we should be very well satisfied with The 
Boroughmonger, which, though it bears no 


evidence of the 
¢ranve excitement that impelled its predecessors, is still a 
pleasant and interesting story. It tells of the adventures of 
,voung Parliamentary candidate in the days of cock fighting 
nd nankeen trousers. As it is, we are a little disappointed. 
s Without saving that Mr. Mottram writes well. He has, 


{ 


given an admirable picture of 


It goe 
n his rather Dickensian stvle. 
ife ina Midland town, but his book has an historical rather 
than a human interest. and, though the account of the election 
of Theodore by 


rots and the capturing his opponents are 


uite exciting, we do not really mind whether or not the 
oung man wins the lady of his heart. In the past. 
Mr. Mottram’s charm has lain in his almost staggeringly 
truthful depiction of types we have loved to recognize, but 


we have not met the counterparts of Theodore or Lord Carston 
r Mr. We hope that his 
next book will be a modern one. 

Mrs. Fred Reynolds has been mort 


Statchard, and cannot greet them. 


successful in bridging 


the gulf between to-day and yesterday. She has taken for 
heroine a young girl, brought up (oh, so properly brought 
ip!) in the stuffy security of a Victorian home. Anna is a 


delightful character, and the story of her nursery days spent 
nthe company of her complacent sister Lottie, of her run- 
London with her ne’er-do- 
well husband is absorbing reading. Mrs. Reynolds has not 
written a great book, but it is all very brisk and entertaining 


away marriage and dreary life in 


and Anna is very easy to know. 
In her new book, Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick gives further 
evidence of her powers of penetration into the feminine 


mind. She has chosen for her theme the relations between a 
mother and her daughter-in-law. Monica’s son, Clive, 
rejected Celia, who was his mother’s choice, and married 


instead the dark, decorative. and very modern Hester, who 
flenied her son fairy stories and regarded her mother-in-law 
asa Victorian Aunt Sally. The tale of their jealousies, and 
the descriptions of Hester's very 


amusingly recorded, but the final reconciliations and renuncia- 


‘arty friends are 
tions are too good to be true, just as the moral speeches that 
me woman makes to another are too long to be believed in. 
Until the very end of the book, however, the women all act 
according to their types. Celia. soft 
presumably to match the wishy-washy colour of her mind), 
who takes what is given to her and not what she wants, is an 
idmirable foil to dark Hester, wants. 
Miss Sedgwick is very nearly at her best in this engaging book. 


who dresses in greys 


who takes what she 


If, as we suspect, The Eternal Forest is a first novel, 
Mr. George Godwin should provide us with some excellent 
work in the future. He is essentially a story-teller—a rare 
thing in these days of nebulous novels—but he has tried to 


His tale of the settlers in a 
Canadian Valley is crowded with interest, but the scene shifts 
continually. We should like to 
the people and not so much regarding many of them. 


tell too many stories at once. 


few of 
When 
this has been said we have nothing but praise for Mr. Godwin’s 
Norwegian, the unhappy 


know more about a 


work, whose pictures of the old 


minister, and the Enelish settler and his wife are all excellent. 


There are passages of great beauty in the book, and we fecl 
that just a little of that * strange excitement ~ has fallen to 
Mr. Godwin’s share. 
B. EK. Topp. 
BY CONSENT. By Mrs. Ulenry Dudeney. (Collins. 
is. 6d.)—This is a strained and artificial story. redeemed 


only from failure by the delicate charm of much of its detail. 
Temperamentally, Barnabas Throssell is a poet. born out of 
due time. By necessity he is a journalist, who is always 
losing his job. He and his wife, Emma, endure seven years 
of married poverty, and manage somehow to make one long 
honeymoon of it. Then, however, an admirer of Barnabas 
leaves him £2,000. He and Emma agree to live gaily for a 
year, and afterwards to commit suicide. ‘They take a Sussex 
manor-house, only to find thet luxury brings unexpected 


complications and temptations. At the end of the vear, 
needless to say, they decide to go on living. But we will 





not reveal the theatrical climax. Mrs. Dudenev can do 
better than this. 

A SAGA OF THE SEA. By F. Britten Austin. (Benn. 
7s. 6d.)—In a series of ten short stories Mr. Austin describes 


world’s naval historv. He 
and 


bet ween 


characteristic episodes in the 
begins with Ulysses and the Phoenician merchantinen. 
ends with Nelson at Trafalgar. and with the fight 
the * Merrimae ~*~ and the * Monitor” that saved the American 
Union and incidentally tolled the knell of the 

The book is hardly fiction in the conventional 
But Mr. Austin has the imag 
and presents his facts not only with vigour, but with plenty 


warship. 


sense. ination of a true artist, 


of well-absorbed historical and local colou 

THE PRISON HOUSE. By D. F. Gardine: Constal 
7s. 6d.) Here we have an extreinels FIOoOMm post-\W irtr wedyv, 
which begins with the despair of an ex-army officer wl s 
lost his job of selling vacuum cleaners for an unscrup s 
company. has a feckless wife and a large family. By an ove 


dose f chloroform. 


Major Clive provides an escape for his 


youngest son from the prison-house ft life, and afterwards 
shoots himself. The rest of the story is devoted to accounts 
of the various attempts of the children who are left. to find 
their own ways of escape from existence into a life that is 
worth the trouble of living. Although tragedy succeeds 


tragedy. and although the characters are for the most part 
dismal figures moving against a background of gloom. the 
never fails to hold the attention The people in it are real 
people. the conversations are natural and the situations are 
convincing. Mr. Gardiner, who has a crisp stvle of writin 
restrains from stressing any moral, but his book might be read 
with profit by those who are inclined to blame the ve 
generation for being what they are. He writes with such 
economy that one feels the make an excellent 
scenario for a cinema play. 


A Library List 
REFERENCE Books :—Cook's Traveller's Handbook 
and Syria. By R. Elston. (Simpkin, Marshall. 10s. 6d.) 
Warnes Everyday Cookery. tdited by Mrs. M. Wijev. 
(Frederick Warne. 2s. 6d.) Nuttall’s Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. Edited by W. J. Gordon. 
(Frederick Warne. 


book 


unver 


book W nuld 


7s. 6d.) 


MiIscELLANEOUS :—The Letters of Peter Plym'ley. “Edited by 
G. C. Heseltine. (Dent. 6s.) The White Bull. By 
Voltaire. (The Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d.) The Holy 
Kabbalah. By A. E. Waite. (Williams and Norgate. 
30s.) Cassock and Gown. By Rev. H. J. Clayton. 
(Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) Linen Ornaments 
of the Church. By P. Dearmer. (Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d.) The English Parish Church. By 
Kk. A. G. Lamborn. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Modern European Art. By EF. U1. R. Collings. (Cecil 
Pulmer. 7s. 6d.) 

BIOGRAPHIES : Elena. By W. HL. Woodward. (Medici 
Society. 10s. 6d.) John Galsworthy. By LL. Schalit. 
(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) Tiberius Caesar. By G. P. 
Baker. (Nash and Grayson. 18s.) My Ancestors. 


By William II. Translated by W. W. Zambra. (Heine- 


mann. 10s. 6d.) 

Toryism and the People. By R. Hill. 
The History of Government. By 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Select Documents joi 
Annes Reign, 1702-7. Edited by G. M. Trevelyan. 
‘Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) The Byzan 


(Constable. 
Sir C. Petrie. 
(tv n 


Hiisvory 
10s. 6d.) 


fihie 


Achievement, A.D. 880-1458. By R. Byron. (Routledge. 
15s.) 

Ficrion : The Golden Altea sy J. Sutherland. Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) Starved Fields. By EK. 1. Jones. (Constable. 
7s. 6d.) Roon, By H. Asquith. (Hutchinson. 
7s. Gd.) Two Sides of the Face $y Sir A. Quiller- 


Verry Garde “Gets By 
Dent. 3s. 6d.) 


Couch. (J. M. Dent. 3s. 6d.) 
Sir A. Quiller-Couch. (J. M. 


Answers to Questions on Who’s Who in 





Fact and Fiction 

1. John Gilpin’s wite, History John ¢ Cowpe a 
2. A. Pope, Lives of the Poets (8. Johnsor i 3 ( Ss np. 307. 

- 3. The Widow Blower, St. PR es Well (S 7 

4, The Pied Piper, The Pied Pi Ha {i il 
5. Robespierre, French Revoluti Carl 6. Dr 
Johnson, Dr. Johnse & Com) 4 (R tt J , $t 7 
F. Bacon, Essay ¢ Man. (Pope Epist $. line 279. S. Mrs. 
Malaprop, The Rivals (Sheridan), act i., s. 2 9. Sir T. Browne, 
Religio Med Part 1. sec. I. 10. Charles I, Andrew Marve ll, 


turn from Ireland), p. 195. 


(An Horatian Ode upon Cromwell's re 
3.——12. 


11. Sir Christopher Hatton, A Long Story (Gray » od 
Lawyer Dempster, Janet’s Repentance (Geo. Eliot), chap. 1. 

13. Charles XIL. of Sweden, Vanity ef Hun Wishes (S. Johnson), 
line 221, 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The City and the Budget 


Ir would probably be safe to say that a wittier Budget 
speech has seldom been delivered than the one made 
by Mr. Churchill last Monday in introducing to Parliament 
his fifth Budget. Nor is it any reflection upon the 
Chancellor to describe it as pre-eminently an electionering 
Budget. Whichever party had happened to be in power, 
it was inevitable that a Budget presented within a few 
weeks of a General Election should be framed, to some 
extent, with a special eye to public favour although 
Mr. Churchill, very cleverly, tried to disguise these bids 
for public favour by contrasting them with the more 
extravagant proposals which have been put forward by 
the Labour and Liberal parties. 
Point oF CRITICISM. 

Recognition of that fact has caused the City to be a 
little less critical of some of the Budget proposals than 
would otherwise have been the case. Nevertheless, 
there are misgivings with regard to certain aspects 
of the Budget which I do not think should’ be 
allowed to go unnoticed, even at these times when party 
feeling runs high as the time of the election approaches. 
The most glaring defect in the Budget is the scant 
attention paid to the sanctity of the Sinking Fund, and 
the offence is emphasized by the fact that the Sinking 
Fund has been invaded at many points. 

The curtailment of the Fund by £14,000,000 is, of 
course, merely carrying out the programme announced 
Jast year, but in view of the fact that out of the extra 
£14,000,000 set aside a year ago only about £8,000,000 
became available owing to the heavy interest charge on 
the Debt, the City had hoped that the Sinking Fund 
would have been further fortified for the current year. 
Not only, however, is the nominal total available 
£14,000,000 less than last year, but from the estimates 
made by Mr. Churchill of the interest charge on the 
Debt for the year, it looks as though even the amount 
of £50,400,000 might be further encroached upon. This 
blemish on the Budget becomes the more serious by 
reason of the fact that the Chancellor has practically 
abolished the time-honoured practice of earmarking 
realized surpluses for debt redemption. For two succes- 
sive years we have now had these surpluses used for a 
Suspensory Fund—which is only a name for other forms 
of expenditure—and we are told that any realized surplus 
for the current vear is to be allotted in a similar fashion, 

SomE Wise Remtssions. 

As regards the general Estimates of Revenue, it is also 
felt that the Chancellor has been unusually sanguine, 
especially as regards the Estate Duties and the revenue 
from stamps which were exceptionally large during last 
vear. The enormous allocation of over £15,000,000 to 
Local Revenues is felt to be the adoption on a small 
and, therefore, sounder scale of Mr. Lloyd George's 
proposals with regard to employment on the roads, 
but other concessions by the Exchequer, including the 
remission of the Tea Duty, are considered to be well 
conceived and justified by all the circumstances of the 
ease. Especially as regards the remission of the Railway 
Passenger Duty it is felt that while the loss to the revenue 
of some £400,000 annually is small the capitalizing of 
that sum by the railways will mean the expenditure of 
over £6,000,000 in improving goods transport facilities, 
thereby giving a further impetus to trade improvement. 

A Five-YEAR COMPARISON. 

It is not only natural but fitting that Mr. Churchill in 
presenting his pre-election Budget should have reviewed 
the general course of finance during the present Admini- 
stration and should have compared to-day’s position 
with that of a twelve-month ago. At the same time, it 
must be confessed, from the taxpayer’s point of view, 
the comparison is not a very impressive one. According 
to a White Paper accompanying the Budget, Expenditure 
for 1929-30 as compared with five years previously 
shows a decrease of £15,782,000. This, at first sight, is 
thoroughly satisfactory, but it has to be viewed in the 
light of the fact that in War Pensions alone there was 


a reduction of nearly £16,000,000 and outlays for Local 


Services, including Housing, Old Age Pensions, Beet 
Sugar Subsidy and the like, show a material increase 
over the five-year period. The biggest decline during 
the five years has been one of about £7,500,000 under 
the head of Imperial Defence. A further point r, 
which must not be forgotten in considering any co son 
of current Expenditure with that of five yea ig 
the decline which has taken place in the pri l. 
Mr. Churchill made much of this point when e: ng 
the reduction in the cost of living, but he ap) to 
forget it when dealing with the five-year cor f 


Expenditure. 
THe CHANCELLOR'S DIFFICULTIES. 

I have felt it impossible to deal with the | vet 
without commenting upon these 
evoked criticism in the City, but I should hb: 
a false impression if I were to cOnvVCyS the id 
is a lack of appreciation of Mr. Churchill's set as 
Chancellor. The City may be 
and it is recognized that the dilliculties with 
present Chancellor has had to contend during his od 
of office have been exceptional in characte ] t 
the progress of his speech Mr. Churchill re 
many times to the General Strike and the Coal S ge 
of 1926 that Labour members often became 1 
Small wonder, however, that the Chancellor ild 
perforce have made frequent references to 
which gave him no opportunity of demonstrating the 
possibilities of prosperity which might have follo ; 
this upon sound budgetting and the return to t rold 


points wh 


critical, Hut iT a 


Standard but for the follies of that disastrous year. In 
his Budget speech Mr. Churchill made a most ef 


defence against attacks which have been levied 
the Gold Standard, and there was no part o! 
which commanded greater approval in the Cit 
theless, it is undoubtedly a fact that, undei 


conditions, the re-establishment of the Go! 


d Stans 


1925 demanded, in special degree, sacrilice and rt 
on the part of industry if a difficult period was b 


successfully surmounted and made the basis of a ¢ 
trade recovery. Instead of that intense effort \ id 
an attack upon the very basis of the industrial 
the country, and it was with that situation 
consequences which Mr. Winston Churchill had t 
not in one Budget, but in several, and it is in the light 
not only of the actual Budgets which hav 
presented, but of the difficult conditions attending t 
that Mr. Churchill's record at the Treasury 
the City. With 
consummate skill, and, in the light of the ext: 
programmes of the two parties in opposition to 
Government, it is scarcely surprising that the Bi 
which has just been presented should, in spit 
blemishes, seem sound by comparison. 

Arrucr W. Ki 


is J dor DY 


situations he has dealt 


these 


Financial Notes 


CONFIDENCE INCREASING. 
ALTuovuGH general business in public securities ha 
restricted in view of Budget and General Election 
tainties, there has been some further advance in a good 1 
Stock Exchange securities, due in the main to a erowing 


feeling of hopefulness with regard to the monetary situ mM. 
A further moderate amount of gold has been secured by 


the Bank, and while the financial outlook in the Stat lj 
remains obscure, it is felt that there has been at least ne 
curtailment of the speculative position in Wall Street and this 
had a reassuring effect upon markets generally. Not, of 
course, that there is any expectation of any early return t 
easy money, but it must be remembered that part of the depres 
sion was due to acute apprehensions of an early further rise 
in the Bank rate and relief from those apprehensions is the 


chief explanation of the recovery of the last week or two 
* * * * 
BANKING IN JAPAN. 
The full report of the Yokohama Specie Bank for thy st 
half-year is satisfactory in all respects, and confirms the 
impression created by the original dividend announcement. 


After making all provision for bad and doubtful debts, &c., 
the net profit showed an increase of over 9,000,000 ven, 
and little more than one-half of the net profit is outlined for 
paying the 10 per cent. dividend, a further addition of 3,000,000 
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a __COMPANY MEETING. _ | _ COMPANY MEETING 
UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY |}HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI 
CONTINUED MDYANCE ik PROFITS, | BANKING CORPORATION 
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A LESS PROSPEROUS YEAR, 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUE. 


—_ i 





FAR EAST CONDITIONS. 


Tue third annual general meeting of the United Molasses Con 
pany Ltd., was held on the 15th inst. at Winchester House, London 


























Mr. F. K. Kielberg hairman and managing director) presided, THE ordinat vea reneral meetir t} sha 
and, in the course of his addr . said The Report again shows a Hong Kong and Shanghai Bankir Corporation was held o1 
satisiactory advance on last I protits and indicates the great February 23rd, at the City Hall, Hor Kong \i 4. H. Compton 
financial strength and the continued growth of the Cc mpany. The (Chairman) presided 
net profits for the twelve months ended December 31st. 1928, after He said: The results of the yea working al! “ t ke 
making adequate allowances f r depreciation, amounted to £386.673 favourable than in recent times, the net profit of $13,430,061.61 
After giving effect to certain financial suggestions. and the deduc comparing with $14,239,288.14 for 1927 Ou ammings justify 
tion of the interim dividend on the ordinary shares, there remains a | the Board in recommending the same dividend and bonus as before. 
net available balance of £143,087, which the Beard propose to Including $3,411.430.90 brought forward and after deducting 
appropriate in the following manner: To make a further contri | the interim dividend of £3 paid in August last L450.000 
bution to the Staff Superannuation Fund of £2,500: to pay a 2s. O8d., equals a ir 5) and $50,000) remunerat it 
final dividend of 11 per cent. actual on the ordinary shares, less tax, | directors, the balance available for digtribution is $12,065,338.66 
£131,699, leaving a balance of £8,888, to which must be added the | The allocation of t} balan I led ft ed 
profits remaining in subsidiary companies as at December 3lst, | which I hope will meet with your approval, is a final dividend 
1928, amounting to £170,659, making a total carry forward of | Of £3 per share with bonus of £2 share (sub t leduction 
£179.547. , of income-tax), absorbing $7,917 143 the ransi ak 
rhe net result of these allocations that the total amount carried premises account of $750,000.00 nd balance rt t forwal 
forward as at December 31st, 1928, amounts to £179,547, which | to the new account amounting to $3,397,812.89 
means that out of the year’s earnings we are making an actual net The figures of the balance sheet do not require } ment 
addition of £67,293 to the reserve and carry forward from 1927, | Money being easier in most of the principal centres of our activities 
which together amounted to £112,254 | bills discounted, loans and credits ha declined about $16,000,000 
In consequence of the rapid expansion of the Company's business | which is compensated by an increase in out is! na on in 
it has become increasingly difficult to present a clear and fully | hand and in transit of about $20,750,001 
informative statement of the Company's position through the legal |} The only other considerable differer si hold i 
balance sheet, and we have therefore this vear added to our report a securities which is lower by about $29 I ! t 
consolidated balance sheet which shows about £1.500,000 invested | great extent a unted for by an incr ! 
in motor vessels and steamships, nearly £1.400.000 invested in | Which are some $10,000,000 highe1 la reduct I 
storage tanks, rail tank cars, ete., and about £1,000.000 in molasses. | @°counts of about $11,000,000 I v ment 
The investments of £261.000 consist of holdings in outside securities ments stand in our books at well | rrent | aT 
and are taken at cost price, which is considerably below to-day’s Turning to the trade of this ¢ : i need oni +1 pac 
market value. : , } year’s experienc justifies the 1 rained j 
In judging the result for the vear ended December 31st. 1928, | predecessor's remarks. There | I mp 
it should be borne in mind that it was a period of development and | @ very restricted ile, show that the dama 
reorganisation of our business in many parts of the world | of civil war and cha had kK Tf ! l 
We are doing a large and reasing business in the United States. | on the return of peace. Ey sive Chir 
and are working in friendly co-operation with producers and con- | recovery, § sO at Swa that | 1 
summers alike in all markets in which American interests play a part port as a ny entr 
We have hitherto bee ible to retain every customer with whom CHIN} ( 
we ever traded, and have succeeded in establishing friendly and | Oe, ee ee Ue ay ee 
cordial co-operation in every ! ket we have entered, and at | of Haikw an tae Is 82 339 000—a rise of 131 mil 
the moment we are not trading anywhere without making a reasor ‘ ; , asst Sheipak ‘ , 
S | year In India the record of 1928S was not uw 
abl proiit and a satistact ry return on the capital invested, $a ; er z aise wre are 
| year, a good monso inciding w ! 
AD I |} results. Japan, on the contrary, has had to fa ted 
Although our fleet has grown so very rapidly during the last fe | adverse trade balance, exports havir ‘ ied by ot 
years, our building prograinn snot kept pace with the expansion |} against an increase of 15 million yer my t 
of our trade. We have not only been able to employ every new | As regards the Straits Settlement I 
boat when completed, but in addition have had to charter outsid | prices and a fall tin im tt i 
tonnage, and have uple employment in sight for all the new | Chasing power, and the import and 
boats under constructic which will giv vou some idea of the | falling awa ror tl S ° 
further expansion in sight We ] . in the course of the last 1 os 
year, improved and considerably I eas our facilities in U.K . : 
and Java and opened many new depot Ba Finally, 1 id ask 101 = ‘ 
As a further indication of the < th of the Company's buaine | directors in voting a bonus of LO per ! on tl 
during the last few years, the followi mparative figures may | staff. The y +e been a very difficult one t 
of interest. At the time of the issue of our Prospectus in January, and I feel confident you will apy 
1926, our fleet consisted of eight steamers and two Diesel tankers | 5©TY!CeS: - 
of a total deadweight pacity of 85,000 tons, while our fleet (after Phe Hon. J. Ower Hug! :, , 
completion of our present building programme) will consist of fifteen hareholders will j ae 2 - ngrat 
Dir sel tankers and twelve teamers of a total deadweight canacit lucid and exceeding! inte t 
of over 260.000 tons. and while we n 1926 had storage tank: of a during the pis eur, and } \ 
capacity of 250,000 tons, our prese capacitv amounts to very nearly | of the political and ex nomic nd fais ‘ : 
1,000,000 tons. This lar expat n of our flect and storag and more ¢ pecially in China 
tanks has been absolutely 1 ssary to enable your Company to | The repo and accounts were u 
give its customers and clients all over the world that efficient and The Chairman : The business 1 efore t 
reliable service which is a necessity for the continuous prosperity | election ek directors. ' , 
of our undertaking. Our customers everywhere have come to | ~ ™- a shes Han Ce Eee err ee oa * 
rely upon us for their daily s Ippile of molasses almost to the | J. A. Plummer, B. D. Pr. Beith, anc B. Lander J ‘ 
game extent that you relv upon vour g1 ' and that Messrs. H. P. Whit a W l \\ 1. B 
i po re-elected directors. Mr. K. S. Mor na itt 
fin New Carirar. | was carried unanimously. 
l'o the amount of £271.125 mentioned in a footnote on the balance | Mr. J. H. Taggart prope Ll tha \l ( germ 5 
Bheet as due in connexion with motor vessels building, must be Mr. John Fleming be re-elected iit 
added contracts which have been entered into since December 31st | Mr. E. L. Simin seconded the proposal, a I 
for seven additional ships involving a further liability of about | unanimously. This concluded tl bu 
£1,200,000, in addition to which contracts have been placed or will Subseque ntlv. an extraordina ener } et 
be placed shortly for shore equipment for approximately £250,000. | which the chairman moved that the f ving 1 whic 
The much larger business we shall be handling when these new | was passed at the extraordinary meeting held on Sa Feb, 2 
ships and tanks are ready will necessitate considerable additional | 1929. be confirmed. namely : Phat the directors « he Hong Kong 
working capital. We suggest to increase the capital by 2,000,000 | and Shanghai Banking Corporation be and they are | ‘ ested 
ordinary shares and 1,000,000 6 per cent. preference shares, and it | and authorized by and on behalf of the sharehold tf the ¢ rv 
is your Board’s intention for the time being to issue immediately | tion to take all such ste ps as may be nece ry f the introduction 
666,666 ordinary shares. } of an Ordinance into the Legislative ( neil of the Colony of H 
It is the Board’s intention to issue forthwith the new ordinary | Kong, and for the enactment of the e by t ( r ¢ 
shares for payment as follow 25s. per share on May 1, 25s. per | Hong Kong, with the advice and consent of the I islat Council 
share on July 1. } thereof, in the terms of a print which, for the | . ot 
The new shares will in all respects rank pari passu with the existing | tification, has been signed by the chiet nager of the Corporatic 
ordinary shares, apart from the fact that they will not participate | in substitution for the existing ordinances (except as i { 
in the final dividend for last year, payable on April 25th. is mentioned) and deed of settlement of the Corpora 
The report was unanimously adopted and the capital proposals Mr. T. E. Pearce seconded the motion, whic! 


approved, unanimously. 
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yen being made to the Reserve, raising it to 102,500,000 ven, 
while the balance carried forward has been increased by over 
1,000,000 yen. It may be noted that the Reserve Fund is 
now 2,500,000 yen greater than the paid-up capital. 
* * * * 
APOLLINARIS. 

In considering the report just published of Apollinaris & 
Johannis, Ltd., it must be noted that it covers a period of 
nine months, as compared with twelve months, owing to 
a change having been made with regard to the date of the 
closing of the financial year. It is quite clear, however, 
that profits are on the ascending scale, the figure for the 
nine months of £65,225 being greater in proportion than 
those of the previous financial year. For the past nine 
months the dividend is on the basis of 1} per cent. for twelve 
months, as compared with 1 per cent. a year ago, the dividend 
being then for a whole year. There is also an increase of 
over £5.000 in the carry forward. 

- * * * 
UNITED MOLASSES. 

At the recent meeting of the United Molasses Company, 
the chairman, Mr. F. K. Kielberg, was able to report a 
notable expansion in the company’s operations during the 
year under review, and in view of the progress made and 
the statements made by Mr. Kielberg with regard to the 
position of the industry, and the need for up-to-date organiza- 
tion, it is not surprising that an increase in the company’s 
capital should be proposed. The capital is to be increased 
by 2.000.000 ordinary and 1,000,000 6 per cent. preference 
shares of £1 each, of which a portion of the ordinary is to be 
issued at once to ordinary shareholders on the basis of one 
for every three shares at the price of €2 10s. per share. It 
is also proposed to give the directors, principal officers and 
managers. and members of the staff the right to subscribe 
for 20,000 shares on the same terms. These as compared 
with the existing market price constitute a distinct bonus. 

: a * # 
CALEDONIAN INSURANCE. 

For the past vear the net new life assurance of the Caledonian 
Insurance Company amounted to 1.344.891, being an increase 
An amount of £150,000 has been transferred to 
realized profits on investments to a contingency fund. The 
company has now decided to make life valuations triennially 
instead of quinquennially. and the next 
made as at the end of 1930. During the past year the fire 
premium income declined by £19,497, and 
£44.505 was below that earned in the previous year. The 
premium income of the accident and general accounts, how- 
ever, rose by £16,346, and the underwriting results of the 
year were good. 
26.000 shares of £5 each, on which £1 has to be called up, 
at the price of £14 per share. These will be offered to share- 
holders on the basis of one share for every five existing shares. 
With the market price of the shares at about £25, it will be 
seen that a considerable bonus is involved in the issue. 


of 25.636. 


a * % : 
GorvON Horets Procress. 

Quictly but steadily the financial position of Gordon Hotels 
appears to be improving, and for the past vear the report 
shows that the net working revenue was about £27,600 greater 
than in the previous year, the total being £221,429. The 
company has also achieved a saving of about £20,000 in 
connexion with the repayment at the beginning of the vear 
of the 8 per cent. Notes. The net profit for the year was 
£98 548 as against £80,525 for the previous vear. The 5 per 
cent. dividend is maintained, although the net cernings were 
equal to about 7) per cent. A sum of about £10,000 is placed 
to the General Reserve, increasing that Fund to over £260,000. 


* > * ro 


Unirep Drapery. 

At the annual meeting held last week of United Drapery 
Stores. Limited, Sir Arthur Wheeler stated that the directors 
were thoroughly satisfied with the results of the past year’s 
working. Gross income from investments in the associated 
companies controlled aggregated £113,856, or practically the 
same as for the previous year. Moreover, the available net 
profit of £86,521 compared with £75,691 a yvear ago. The 
shareholders approved the increase in the capital to £1,000,000 
by the creation of a further 250,000 shares of £1 each. 

‘ * x a 
E.ectricity Company's Bownws. 

In the regrettable absence, through indisposition, of the 
chairman. Sir Harry Renwick, the speech which had been 
prepared by him for delivery to shareholders of the Counts 
of London Electricity 6upply Company, Limited, was read by 
the vice-chairman, Sir Bernard Greenwell. In this statement 
Sir Harry was able to report substantial progress during the 
past year in every department of the company’s business, 
indeed, such is the growth in some directions that he announced 
the Board’s intention to make a further issue of capital a little 


valuation will be 


the surplus of 


The company is making a further issue of 


later on. Naturally, the precise form of the issue has n 
been disclosed. but the directors, through their chairman 
have declared the intention that the issue should be of a kind 


viving some kind of bonus to shareholders. This s ild 
certainly not be a difficult matter, having regard t the 
present market price of the Ordinary shares. A.W 


OUR ABERDARE FUND 


During the past week the following donations have reach $ 
which are gratefully acknowledged below. Our aim hk : 
been achieved, in that we have provided for the immediate ds 
of Aberdare. The total amount received is £12391 1s. 8d. 
The Fund is now closed. 


Capt. E. Knollys, £5 

We publish below the sixieenth list of subscribers who have 
responded to the invitation to provide a weekly sum for one or 
more of the 1,500 necessitous families in Aberdare for a mT 
period, 

W. A. Whyte, £13. Mrs. L. C. Fagan, £2. B \ A. S 
Misses M. and F. M. Campbell, £1 

Readers still wishing to send Clothing and other Gifts in l 
to Aberdare are requested to forward them direct to the Hlon,. 
Secretary, Aberdare Service Committee, Town Hall, Abe e, 


and NOT to the Sevcrsvor office. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss EK. Chapnian 


28 Broadbank. Louth, Lincolnshire, for the following 
and I on 


Questions on Who’s Who in Fact 


1. “She bad a frugal mind. 

2, * Hisstature wassolowthat to bring hemt n 
tables it was necessary to raise his seat. 

3. °° Fair, Fat and Forty. 

4. © With sharp blue eves each like a pit 

5. * The Sea-green Incorruptible.’ 

6. “He buiit up his fame with his writings, and | 
his fame with his conversation. 

7. * The wisest, brightest, meanest of inankind 

s. “I would by no means wish a daught it 
of learning.” 

9, ** At my devotion [ love to use tl 
hat, and hand.” 

10. He nothing com: did ¢ lea { i 
scene.’ 

ll. ‘My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, TI 
danced before hun. 

12. **He knows more about law when hes drunk tl ‘ 


rest on ‘em when they're sober. 
13. *‘ He left the name at which the world grew pa I 
a moral, or adorn a tale. 





Answers will be found on page 635. 
at death can be pro- 
vided for £75 a year 


£SB,000 ji 


proposer waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s. a 


from age 30. 


year. « 


Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 
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